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AY SOCIETY.—The AnnvAL GENERAL 


MEETING of the RAY SOCIETY will be held at | 
BATH, on FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER lé6rn, at 3 p.m. , 


J. Gwyn JErrreys, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 
H. T. STAINTON, Secretary. 
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yt AA tis COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. Session 1864-5. 


The SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 13, when Professor MALDEN, M.A., will deliver 
the INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 3’ o’clock precisely, 
“On GREEK TRAGEDY.” 


CLASSES. 


Latin—Professor Seeley, M.A. 

Greek—Professor Malden, M.A. 

Sanscrit—Professor Goldstiicker, 

Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship)—Professor Marks. 

Arabic and Persian—Professor Rieu, Ph. 

Hindustani— Professor Syed Abdoollah. 

Bengali and Hindu Law—Professor Gannendr Mohun Tagore. 
Gujarati—Professor Dadabhai Naorji. 

English Language and Literature— Professor Masson, M.A. 
French Language and Literature—Professor Cassal, LL.D. 
Italian Language and Literature—Professor de Tivoli. 
German Language and Literature—Prof. Heimann, Ph.D. 
Comparative Grammar—Professor Key, M.A., F.R.S. 
Mathematics—Professor de Morgan. 

Natural Philosophy and egg Aa et Potter, M.A. 
Physiology—Professor ye 4.D., M.D., F.R.S. 
Chemistry and Practical C emistry—Professor Williamson, 


F.R.S. 
Civil Engineering—Professor Pole, F.R.S., M.1.C.E. 
Architecture—Professor Donaldson, Ph.D., M.I.B.A. 
Geology (Goldsmid Professorship)— Professor Morris, F.G.S. 
Mineralogy—Professor Morris, F.G.S, 
Drawing—Teacher, Mr. Moore. 
Botany—Professor Oliver, F.L.S. 
Zoology (Recent and Fossil)—Professor Grant, M.D., F.R.S. 
Fe NY tome and Logic—Prof. the Rev. J. Hoppus, 


Ancient and Modern History—Professor Beesly, M.A. 
Political Economy—Professor Waley, M.A. 

Law—Professor Russell, LL.B. 

Jurisprudence—Professor Sharpe, LL.D. 

Public Reading and Speaking—Charles Furtado, Esq. 

Evening Classes, by the professors above named, of the 
respective classes—viz., German, Italian, French, Geology, 
Practical Chemistry, and Zoology. 

Residence of Students.—Some of the professors receive 
students to reside with them ; and in the Office of the College 
there is kept a register of persons who receive boarders into 
their families. The register will afford information as to 
terms and other particulars, 


JOHN ROBERT SEELEY, M.A., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1864. 
The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on 
Monday, the 3rd of October. 
The Junior School will open on Tuesday, the 20th of Sep- 
tember. A department for pupils between seven and eleven 
years of age separate from older boys. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY OF ARTS. Session 1864-5. 





SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


ANDREWS ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 


For Classics and Mathematics.—Three Entrance Exhibi- 
tions, called Andrews Exhibitions, will be awarded, after 
competitive examination, to candidates not already students 
of the vere i being not more than eighteen years of age, on 
the Ist October, 1864. One for superior merit in classics—one 
for superior merit in mathematics and natural philosophy— 
one for superior merit in classics, mathematics, and natural 
philosophy combined. Each will be of the value of £30 per 
annum, tenable for three years. 


ANDREWS PRIZES, 1864-65. 


At the end of the session of 1864-65, Two Andrews Prizes, 
of £25 each, will be awarded to students of one year’s stand- 
» on the result of the College examination; one to the 
greatest proficient in classics—the other to the greatest 
proficient in pure and applied mathematics. 


ANDREWS SCHOLARSHIPS, 1864-65. 


At the end of the session of 1864-65, Two Andrews Scholar- 
ips, of £50 each, will be awarded to students of two years’ 
standing, on the result of the College examination ; one tothe 
Grestest proficient in classics—the other to the greatest pro- 
cient in pure and applied mathematics. 


JEWS’ COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIPS. 


A scholarship of £15 a year, tenable for two years, will be 

swarded every year to the student of the Faculty of Arts, of 

ot more than one year’s standing in the College, what- 

ever be his religious denomination, and wherever he was 

h ously educated, and whose age, when he first entered 

e College, did not exceed eighteen years, who shall be most 
hed by general proficiency and good conduct. 


JOSEPH HUME AND RICARDO SCHOLARSHIPS. 


A Joseph Hume Scholarship in Juri 
sprudence, of £20 
+ head tenable for three years, will be for competition in 
Ovember, 1864, and in December of every third year after- 
Ms ; also a Joseph Hume Scholarship in Political Eco- 
ison of £20 a year, tenable for three years, in November, 
» and in mber of every third year afterwards; and a 
tenable for three tebe be See a ein ton ber 
years, in November, , and in November 
of every third year afterwards. 


COLLEGE PRIZE FOR ENGLISH ESSAY, 
£5, for 1864. 


LATIN PROSE ESSAY PRIZE, 
(Reading Room Society’s Prize), £5, for 1965. 


For es of the regulations concerning the above- 
mentioned exhibitions, scholarships, and , application 
should be made at the Office o the Coll Giese pro- 
— oe of the courses of instruction and other information 
a the Calne in th Meatant th yr. minati 4 

e 
forthe Civil and icc * = 
HAS C. ATKINSON, Sec i 
duly 90, 1908 retary to the Council. 


PDRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 





The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will 
be held, under the Presidency of Sir C. LYELL, F.R.S., &c., 


at BATH, commencing on Wednesday, September 14, | 
Notices of Papers proposed to be read at the Meeting should | 


be sent to the Local Secretaries at Bath (C. Moore, Esq., 
C. E. Davis, Esq., Rev. H. H. Winwood), or to the Assistant 
General Secretary, G. Griffith, Esq., Bath. 

Members and others who wish to obtain information about 
the Local arrangements are requested to communicate with 


| the Local Secretaries at Bath. 





OYAL SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND MARINE ENGINEERING. 





The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education have 
determined, after communication with the Admiralty and 
the Institute of Naval Architects, to open at South Kensing- 
ton a School of Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering. 


The School is for the instruction not only of Admiralty 
upils from the Royal Dockyards and officers of the Royal 
Navy, but also for the use of Naval Architects and Ship- 
builders in wood and iron, Marine Engineers, Foremen of 
Works, Shipwrights, and the public generally. 

The Admiralty have deposited their Collection of Naval 
Models at the South Kensington Museum, and My Lords 
trust that the private shipbuilders of the country will give 
their assistance in rendering the collection more complete. 


The School will have a yearly Session at South Kensington 
of six months, from November to April. It will open early in 
November next. 


_. When the School is not 7— arrangements will be made, 
if possible, for study in the yal Dockyards and in private 


yards. 
ADMISSION. 


The fee for the full course of instruction will be £25 for each 
Ression of six months, or 260 for the eourse of three years. 
The public will be admitted to the full corresponding courses 
of lectures on payment of a fee of £5, or to each separate 
course for fees which will be hereafter determine. So long 
as there is room in the School the public will also have the 
opportunity of attending any of the separate classes of in- 
struction on the payment of proportionate fees. 


Four free studentships will be given in competition if qua- 
lifiee candidates come up, and to the two best of these, 
Scholarships of £50 per annum, 


Information as to the subjects of competitive examination 
will be forwarded on application. 

The competition this year will take place early in November, 
at atime to be hereafter announced. The syllabuses of the 
subjects, except practical shipbuilding, are given in the 
Directories for Science and Navigation Schools. 


DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. ‘ 


Diplomas will be given to all persons, whether they have 
received their instruction at the school or not, who pass the 
final examinations of the school, provided that they give sa- 
tisfactory evidence of newing gone note the course of 
practical work recommended by the Council of the Institute 
of Naval Architects. These diplomas will be of two grades, 
according to the success of the candidate in the examination, 
the title of the higher grade being Fellow, and of the lower, 
Graduate, of the Royal School of Naval Architecture. Cer- 
tificates for success in special subjects, ana prizes also, will be 
given to the students at the end of the session. 

The Rev. J. Woolley, LL.D., has been appointed, with the 
concurrence of the Admiralty, Inspector-General and Di- 
rector of Studies, and Mr. C. W. errifield, F.R.S., Prin- 
cipal of the Royal School of Naval Architecture. 

The Principal will be directed to afford any information in 
his power to parents and guardians respecting the board and 
lodging of those who desire to reside in the neighbourhood. 
It must, however, be distinctly understood that the Depart- 
ment takes no responsibility in the matter. 

All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education, South Kensington, W 


By order of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 





RexAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
DirEcror— 
Sir RODERICK os aot MUROHISOR, K.C.B., 





During the Session 1864-5, which will commence on the 
8rd of OCTOBER, the following COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 


1. Chemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
2, Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.A., F.R.S. 

. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

. ane } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 
. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

* Applied Mechanics—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 

. Physics—By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Rev. J. Haythorne 
Edgar, M.A. 

The fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 
£30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of £20, 
exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hof- 
mann, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Course of Lectures are issued at £3and 
£4 each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her pm hy Consuls, 
acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at 

prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-teachers, and others 

in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at 
uced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Scho ps, and several others have also been established. 


For a Prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, toed, 8.W. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


DAIS orm cob 


'QUN FIRE OFFICE, TureapNEEDLE 


Srreet; Craie’s Court, Cuarrne Cross; and 40, WIe- 
MORE STREET, CAVENDISH Square, LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED 1710. 





INSURANCES upon almost every description of risk in 
the United Kingdom are undertaken at moderate rates. 

Great Reduction in the Terms for Policies of small amounts- 
No extra charge made, except Is. for the Government Stamp- 

Insurances upon Srock-1n-TrapDg, &c., now effected at the 
reduced Rate of Duty; viz., 1s. 6d. per cent. ‘ 

Forms for Proposals, Renewal Receipts, and all information 
respecting Fire Insurance may be obtained at the above 
Offices, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 





WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE. 
EsTABLISHED 1842. 





Curer Orrices—3, Parliament Street, London, and 77, King 
Street, Manchester. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
General Manager and Actuary. 
Private Agents Wanted. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE.— 
THE BONUS YEAR. 


THREE-FIFTHS of the Profits of the Company are 

riodically distributed as a Bonus to parties insuring, who 
ore thus from time to time received from the Society sums 
amounting in the aggregate to nearly £440,000, 

A FURTHER BONUS of £52,027 has now been declared, 
and will be paid on the renewal of existing Insurances at 
Michaelmas, 1864, and the three following Quarters, 


EXAMPLES OF PREMIUMS REDUCED BY THIS 














BONUS. 

No. of Sum Annual | Reduced Premium 
Policy. | Insured. Premium, for 1864. 

£ £sa.a 2 s. d. 
441,411 92,540 222 44 12019 2 
450.156 12,000 63 0 =0 30 (0 
484,173 6,800 | 3514 0 1916 8 
506,975 5,000 | 710 0 46 4 





THE RATES OF PREMIUM ARE IN NO CASE 
HIGHER than those charged by the other principal offices 
giving no Bonus to their Insurers, 

No charge is made for the Policy or Stamp whe” the 
Insurance exceeds £300, or for Insurances transferred from 
other Offices, 

The Business of the Company exceeds Seventy Millions, 
and, owing to the liberality with which its engagements have 
been performed, is rapidly increasing. The duty D vy to 
Government for the year 1863 was 484,152. lls. 9d.; the 
amount insured on Farming Stock was £10,203,272. 

The Norwich Union Fire Office is the LARGEST OFFICE 
making a return to its Insurers, 

For Prospectuses apply to the Society’s Offices, 29, Fleet 
Street, E.C.; and Surrey Street, Norwich. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
No, 1, Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, London. 


Established 1803. 











Subscribed and Invested Capital, £1,600,000, 
Total Losses Paid, £2,688,900., 


FIRE INSURANCES granted on every description of 
property at home and abroad at moderate rates. 
CLAIMS liberally and promptly settled. 


INSURANCES on stock, machinery, utensils, and fix- 
tures in trade effected at a’ Reduction of ONE HALF the 


DUTY, 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





HE EMPEROR LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


EXAMPLEs OF Bonus now DECLARED. 








Or bonus in | Or cash in re- Ce porenes® 

Sum Age addition jduction of the uction of 

Assured. ‘| tothe sum | next annual | future annual 
assured premium, premium, 
£s:.a £a.4 2 a. a, 
1000 43 8 2 0 3%1«8 365683 
600 27 3812 0 10 2 90 016 9 
500 BO 42216 0 17 8 4 25 4 
100 4 713 0 215 6 0641 
50 66 7386 3144 017 2 

















A Dividend of 5 per cent., with a Bonus of 1 per cent., paid 
to the Shareholders. 
THE NEXT BONUS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1867. 
Fire Assurance at the usual rates. Duty on Stock in 
Trade reduced to 1s. 6d. per cent, 
Forms of Proposal for Assurance, Prospectus, &c., for- 
warded on application to 
EBENEZER CLARKE, Jun., Secre ; 
78, Cannon Street West, E.c. ra) 





10, Mooraate Street, Lonpon :—Drrecrors: 
HARWOOD, Esq, FSA. Ja 


Fund exceeds Half « Mi Million “ 








JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 
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TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST OF WORKS IN PREPARATION. 
ITALICS: Brief Notes on Politics, Peo le, and 


By Frances Power May ost Svo. 
[Ready in October. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. By Frances Power Cobbe. 


In the press. 
THPANR ER. diltea 


GS OF THEODORE 
y Frances Power Conse. Three 

Crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 
ON WORLD OF EELD yp ht BARD 
ted from Notes of his A Sermons, by 


jee LEIGuTon, and ‘Edited by Frances Power CoBBeE. 
In One Vol. Crown 8yo. [In the press. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF POSITIVISM. By Auguste 


Comte, Translated by Dr. J. H. Bripces, 8vo. 
n the press. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, as told 4 its own 





Historians : Ce rising the Muhamadan Period. By 
the late Sir H ME Exuuior, K.C.B., of the East India 
Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Edited from his post- 


humous papers by E. B. Cowett, M.A., Principal of the 


Calcutta Sanskrit College. Three Vols. &vo. 
[In the press. 


MEMOIRS ON THE HISTORY, PHILOLOGY, AND 
ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF THE RACES OF 
THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES OF INDIA: 
being an amplified Edition of the Glossary of Indian 
Terms. By the late Sir H. M. Evuiot, K.C.B. Arranged 
from MS. materials collected by him, and Edited by 
REtnNHOLD Rost, Ph.D., to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Two Vols. 8vo. [In the press, 


RIG. G-VEDA SANHITA: a Collection of Ancient 
Hindu Hymns, constituting the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas 

or, Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest Authority for the 
a ous and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Trans- 
from the Sanskrit hy, the late Horace 
) phe Witson, M.A.,, F.R.S., &c. ‘edited by James R. 
BALLANTYNE, LL. D., late Principal of the Government 

Sanskrit College of Benares. Volumes IV., V., and VI. 

(7 n the press. 


VISHNU-PURANA;; or, System of Hindu Mytho- 
logy and Tradition. ’ Translated from the Original San- 
t, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other 
. By the late Horace Hayman WILsoy, M.A., 
F.R.8. Thoroughly Revised and Edited, with Notes by 
Dr. Frrz-Epwarp Hau. In Four Vols. 8vo. Vol. IT. 
(In the press. 


ESSAYS AN D LECTURES CHIEFLY CONNECTED 
with ORIENTAL LITERATURE. By the late Horace 
Harua® Witson, M.A., F.R.S., &c., &c. Collected and 


Edited by Dr. RetnHotp Rosr. *Vol. Ill. 8vo. 
[In the press. 


HISTORY OF THE SECT OF MAHARAJAHS ; or, 


Vallabhacharyas in Western India. ¢ Kansaxp ASS 
Mv.iee. With a Steel Plate. One Vol. 
in the press. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SO- 
CIE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. New 
Series. Vol. I. S8vo. [In the press. 


AN ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE FIRST SERIES 
(Twenty y gipmee) of the JOURNAL of the ROYAL 
ASIATIC CIETY of GREAT BRITAIN and ine 
LAND, One Vol. 8vo. About 300 pp. [Jn the press. 

A COMPENDIOUS SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, for the Use of those who intend to read the 
easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Literature, By 
THeopor Goupstiicker. Small dto., Daa ae 


n preparation, 
COMFEN DIOUS GRAMMAR OF THE SAN- 
LANGUAGE for BEGINNERS. By THEODOR 
pe ERO 8vo, 


[In preparation, 


HE RELIGION OF THE ZOROASTRIANS, AS 
CONTAINED in their SACRED WRITINGS; witha 
History of the Zend and Pehlewi Literatures, and a 
Grammar of the Zend anfl Pehlewi Languages. By 
Martin Have, Ph.D, Two Vols. 8vo. [In preparation. 


ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

By Tuos. Warts, of the British Museum. Reprinted, 

th Alterations and Additions, from the Transactions 

< A og Philological Society, and elsewhere. One Vol. 
[In preparation. 


RASK'S GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 
LANGUAGE. By Bensamin THorPe. “= pation. 
n the press. 


THEIR FOUNDERS. 
Epwarp Epwarps. Svo, In the press. 
LES OPUSCULES DE M. SYLVAIN VAN DE 
= part sear Série. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 
THE TICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF gee during the Great Rebellion 
semana St §. 1880, $2006 ; with Summary yor} 
the slation heres, 2 e Executive, Judici 
polite Fann hh ‘acts ; “ogether with an Account o ‘the 
ation 


Rebel Admi . By Epwarp Mc Paneeod. of 
a a lerk of the House of Repre- 
- sentatives. “a (In the press. 
sTR YMNASTICS. Arthur 
UOTIONS , with Fift BY. Plates} 
containing several Mow figures, designed and en- 


graved by the Authors, representing the various exercises 


on the ground, the Vaultin Horse, Parallel Hori- 
mide. Plan . Rings, &c., including construction of Pyra- 
y ss, OF B &c. 4to., cloth, [In the press. 
AN AN SIS O BENTHAM'S RY OF 
ANALYST 0. (In the press. 
mt Ena G- 
a x short E on REG. 
a MAFRTEANS, HOR. TAN Peng a8 jon in Prose and 
sow if im Baox, ss rates Edited by C, 
nie (In the press. 


raga FRENCH READER. By} ‘Dr. Franz 


In the press. 


en Lotion of Business wit Novy 


ercial Technicalities, &c. 7. 
WILLIAM of Com New Edition. In the 


teat Ter MERCANTILE 
ANDERSON’S SPANISH MERCANTILE CORRE- 


In the press. 


ANTERDoiSg TATION pees in nee 


he i 51 eae ! ees 
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TROBNER & CO., 60,  Seateeeind Row, Lonpon. 


I. Italia Rinascente. 
II. Italy Mends her Ways. 
. Italy sent to School. 
IV. Italy goes to Drill. 

V. Italy tried by Jury. 


the Feudal System.” 


1X. Will Italy lose Naples ? 


THE READER. 


——=———== 10 SEPTEMBER, 1864. 


NEW WORK BY MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


VI. Italy reads her Newspaper. 
. Italy tries “ Liberty, Equality, and 


Will Tialy gain Venice and Rome ? 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO, 














Early in October will be published, in One Volume, post 8vo., about 450 pages, cloth, 


ITALICS 


Brief Notes on Politics, People, and Places in Italy in 1864, 
By FRANCES POWER OOBBE. 


CONTENTS -— 





X. ’TisMaseroni himself who nowSings! | 


60, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


XI. The Nemesis of Woman. 
XII. Catholic Italy. 
XIII. Padre Passaglia. 
XIV. Madonna Immacolata. 
XV. Protestant Italy. 
XVI. Italian Furniture. 
XVII. People one meets in Italy. 
XVIII. Places where the Author wrote this 
book, Nervi with no sights. 
Peaceful Pisa. 
Ci-devant Italy. 


XIX. 
XX. 


E.C. 





1864. 


SWITZERLAND, Map and Plans. 
II, 


ENVIRONS. Map and Plans. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
KNAPSACK GUIDES, 


The following are now ready :— 


THE KNAPSACK GUIDE 


Small 8vo., 5s. 


THE KNAPSACK GUIDE TO 


ITALY. Mapand Plans. Small 8vo., 6s. 
III. 
THE KNAPSACK GUIDE TO 
NORWAY. Map. Post Svo., 5s, 
IV. 
HANDBOOK — PARIS AND ITS 


Small 8vo., 5s, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


TO 





PARIS is NOW READY. 


MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 


Jounxn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





REMARKS — upon 


PROCEEDINGS an 


the 


Bishop of Natal. 


On Monday next, in 8vo., price One Shilling, 


CHARGE of ROBERT, LORD 
BISBOr of CAPETOWN and METROPOLITAN, at 

Fimary Metropolitical Visitation of the Diocese of 
Natal By t e Right Rev. Jonn Witi1am Coienso, D.D., 


London: Lonemay, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


RECENT 





“An ele 


*— READER, 


INCENTIVES TO PRAYER;; being 


DEVOTIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED from the 
PSALMS, Square feap. 8vo., in cloth flush, Is. ; or edges 
turned in, ls.6d.; French morocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 


ntly-printed volume, each page bordered with 
double red lines, within which, in *monkish characters in red, 
are print nted verses Of praise. ., , A handsome book to lie on 


Wuirraker & Co,, Ave Maria Lane. 





WALES. 


Publishers. 
New i | ublications of Merit. 
s Bound. 


Booka forwarded by Post. 
187, Piccadilly, W 


and Pr: 
ibraries Arr 


HATCHARD & CO., BooKsELLERS, BY 
APPOINTMENT, TO H.R.H. roe PRINCESS OF 


Bibles 
Children” 8 Books & Periodicals. 
anged, 
iberal Discount for Cash, 


et-Books. 





280 pp., cloth, lettered, price 3s. 
Vegetable Cookery.—Pastry, 
Pickling, &e. 


London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., cloth, the Seconp Edition 
revised, ’ of 


Antediluvian History, and Narra- 


TIVE of the FLOOD, as set forth in ine Early Portions of 
the Book of Genesis. Critically Examined and Explained, 
By the Rev. E, D. RenpeEtu. 


London: F, Pirmay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Grinpoy. Third Edition. 
“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thou ghtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be awe =A ‘ome boon,’’—Sun, 
**Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 
third edition, It is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science.”’—Morning Herald, 


London: F, Prrman, 290, Fakernoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


Parker, Of Manchester. 

“*The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
slearness of thought and language. All seems as if it were 
written with a pencil of light. . Nature is everywhere in 
the ascendant, and hence its matchless force. . There is 
no speaking for speaking’s sake, no display of any kind; 
ony, word is an arrow directed to the mark.” — British 
Standard, 


London: F. Prreas, { 20, Paternoster Row, z. C. 





——— 


Ready, elowantty ovinied on tonal paper, crown Svo., cloth 
extra, over 500 pages, price 6s 


Lectures on some Subjects of 


MODERN HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY .—History of Spain 
in the hteenth Century.—Religious and Political Insti- 
tutions of Spain.—Reply to Mr. Buckle’s Civilization in 
Spain. * Life, Vritings, and Times of Chateaubriand.—Secret 
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THE ELDER BOURBONS. 
UCH has been said in our day too flat- 
teringly, and, infinitely more, too un- 
kindly and unjustly, of the Bourbons; but 
Time, the great repairer, is day-by-day doing 
the House of Capet justice, and is rescuing 
the memory and fame of Louis XVI., 
Marie-Antoinette, Louis X VITI., and even 
of Charles X., from the misrepresentation 
produced by prejudice and political pas- 
sion. We are now more than ninety 
years removed from the period of the death 
of Louis XV.; and the present generation, 
though not always just in its judgments, is 
yet far too equitable to attribute the catas- 
trophes that befel the monarchy from 1789 
to 1792 to Louis XVI. To judge fairly of 
the latter members of the House of Bourbon, 
a large and wide survey must be taken of 
French history, and the eye must be directed 
back, not merely to the period of Louis 
XIII., XTV.,and XV., but evento the days of 
Louis XI., Francis I., and Henry IV. 
Though these three kings, and more especially 
the last of them, did much to render his name 
immortal in French history, yet there were 
incidents and passages in his reign and per- 
sonal history which had a disastrous influence 
on his successors and gave a tendency to 
the nation at large far from beneficial in a 
Social and moral sense. But the sovereign 
the most accountable for the evils that befel 
Successors was Louis XIII. He it was 
who, in striking a blow at the gentry and 
aristocracy of his kingdom, believed he was 
Tendering more secure, while he was really 
uprooting, the foundations of the throne. 
Richelieu, aided by Anne of Austria, com- 
pleted the work so unwisely begun, and, by 
crushing the independence of the French aris- 
by, as contradistinguished from a mere 
courtier nobility, prepared the way for a 
monarch whose personal will was law during 
along, inthe main, a brilliant, but, atthe close, 
a disastrous reign. No doubt Louis XIV. 
extended for a time the power and influence 
France and increased the literary and 


scientific glory of his country; but his lavish 
and almost boundless expenditure because 
unchecked—his thirst for military glory and 
his aggressive and domineering spirit sowed 
the seeds of evils from which his succes- 
sors suffered. In the forty years between 
1660 and 1700 had arisen a courtier no- 
bility, living on the mere smiles of the 
Court. Corruption and profligacy reigned 
in the highest places. Clergy, nobility, magis- 
tracy, were all equally servile, all equally 
sordid, all aspiring rather to please the Court 
than to profit their common country. Saint- 
Simon, himself a duke and peer, has painted 
this courtly canaille with the hand of a 
master, and, in his inimitable sketches, 
written in the purest French, has shown 
that two noble and honest men, Catinat and 
Vauban, were disrelished, and almost dis- 
graced, for that independence of spirit which, 
in a better state of society, would be honoured 
as the noblest patriotism and love of country. 
In a soil like this the virtues that save a 
nation found no home. The last years of a 
wholly uncontrolled king were dark and 
clouded ; and he left to his successors a heri- 
tage encumbered with debt and difficulty. 
Though the warlike policy of the ‘‘ Grand 
Monarque”’ was changed by the Regent 
Orleans, and the resources of the country 
ceased to be drained by aggressive wars, yet 
corruption and profligacy became daily more 
rife in the highest circles, official and un- 
official. Suffice it to say, an Orleans was 
Regent and a Dubois Minister; and such 
were the precursors who prepared the throne 
for Louis XV. The evenings were spent 
in orgies — the word is suggestive — 
with the Regent’s own daughter, the profli- 
gate Duchess of Berry, and, in the mornings, 
gambling politicians and public men flocked 
to the Rue Quincampoix, where John Law, 
the Regent’s friend, distributed fortune to 
titled gamblers and demireps @ la George 
Hudson. 

Over the hateful and demoralizing his- 
tory of Louis XV. we need not travel. 
It is a thrice-told tale of debauchery 
and recklessness, with its Pompadours 
and Du Barrys, its iil de Boouf, and its 
petites maisons. For much too long did 
these abominations continue; so that the 
very atmosphere of the Court was tainted 
when Louis XVI. ascended the throne, 
in his twentieth year, in 1774. If, as M. 
Feuillet de Conches truly says, Louis 
XVI. was not prepared for a sceptre by a 
careful preparatory study of public business, 
at least there never mounted the throne a 
man who loved goodness more for its own 
sake. This is proved by the writings which 
he left behind him, as well as by the whole 
course of his life and career. Truly does 
M. de Conches say that the king took the 
initiative in the greater portion of the 
measures of popular reform. He recalled 
the Parliaments—he employed and gave his 
confidence to Turgot—he called together the 
states-general—and there was not a work of 
beneficence in which he did not perform an 
active part. His intentions were the best, 
and he was uniformly governed by a sense 
of duty ; but, for more than 170 years before 
he came to govern, the materials of dis- 
satisfaction, of discontent, and of revolution 
had been gathering together; and, even had 
the sceptre been wielded by a St. Louis, 
the Revolution, which had been long pre- 
paring, must ere long have burst out vio- 
lently. It is well said of Louis XVI. 
“qu'il a été le plus honnéte de son roy- 
aume;”’ but, had he been a saint as he 
was ultimately a martyr, he could not have 
stayed the irrepressible spirit of resistance 
to authority which had been gathering acce- 
lerative force from the days of the League and 
the Fronde. Even before the Revolution of 
1789 the number of men of letters in France 
amounted to considerably more than 20,000; 
and their influence immeasurably in- 
creased since the publication of the famous 
** Encyclopédie.”” It is too much the fashion 
of English writers to insist that no liberty of 
the press existed in France antecedent to the 
great Reyolution ; but, from the accession of 
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Louis XVI., the press in France had been 
infinitely freer than it has been since the era of 
the Prince- President orEmperor—nowa period 
of fifteen years. The littérateurs of 1789, it 
should also be remembered, were sustained 
by the élite of the aristocracy, comprising 

oailles and D’Acguillon, by the Fermiers 
Généraux, by a majority of the second order 
of the clergy, by the learned professions, and 
by the king’s own brother, the Count de 
Provence, afterwards Louis XVIII. It may 
be, and, indeed, it is now universally, ad- 
mitted that the king was deficient in firm- 
ness and vigour—that he was even weak from 
extreme kindness of nature and heart; and 
Rochefoucault tells us that ‘‘la faiblesse est 
le seul défaut qu’on ne sauraient jamais 
corriger.”” But, had Louis XVI. been en- 
dowed with the firmness of Napoleon or the 
obstinacy of his brother, Charles X., he could 
not have suppressed, though he might have 
retarded for a few years, the Revolution of 
which he became the victim. He consulted 
in many things the national instincts and 
passions of his people. Thus he developed 
the navy, with a view to show a firm front to 
the greatest naval power—England—and he 
placed M. de Sartines, a vigorous adminis- 
trator, at the head of the marine. But 
neither this nor the countenance shown to 
the American insurgents both by the king 
and Marie-Antoinette propitiated the nation. 
It has been too much the fashion to charge 
some of the errors and mistakes of the king 
(for he was human, and occasionally erred) 
on his queen, Marie-Antoinette. But there 
seems no warrant for these accusations, The 
queen has been over and over again called 
Austrian and anti-national; but, when Marie- 
Antoinette set out from Vienna, in April 
1770, at fourteen years and six months old, to 
marry the Dauphin, who subsequently became 
Louis XVI., no one could be more French 
than this young and lovely princess. 
She tells us herself, with perfect unreserye, 
that she was ‘‘toute Francaise jusqu’aux bout 
des ongles;’’ and we fully believeher. She was 
received at Strasbourg with rapturous enthu- 
siasm, with unanimous cries of ‘ Vive 
Madame la Dauphine.” In the beginning 
of her married life, to use the poetical, 
yet truthful language of Burke, ‘* she 
glittered like the morning star, full of life 
and splendour and joy.” Radiant with hope, 
and dreading no danger, for she felt no sin, 
she may have been, by excess of candour or 
the too unrestrained flow of animal spirits, 
occasionally thoughtless or even imprudent, 
But, after winnowing and sifting every act 
of her life for seventy-two years and more, 
most impartial men have now come to the 
conclusion that, in every passage of her his- 
tory in which unfayourable opinions were 
formed of her conduct, she has been the 
victim of calumny and slander. To her 
mother she was always a respectful and 
dutiful daughter, as to her husband she 
was always a dutiful and loving wife. 
This she showed in her whole conduct, 
as well as in the letters collected by Count 
d’Hunolstein and M. Feuillet de Conches, 
in which appear that careless candour, that 
perfect abandon and espieglerie so compatible 
with, and oftenest joined to, the most perfect 
purity of mind and morals. 

The history of Marie-Antoinette is written 
by herself in the two separate volumes of 
correspondence published by Plon and Dentu 
to which we have alluded; and no candid 
man can rise from the perusal of this 
correspondence without believing that this 
unfortunate lady has been cruelly and in- 
famously belied in the affair of the diamond 
necklace, in the scandals that were dissemi- 
nated by the Baron de Bésenyal, the Colonel 
of the Swiss Guard, in the Memoirs of the 





Marquis de Lauzun, and other scribblers of 
less note. It is cores almost to demon- 
stration that the character and purity of the 

ueen were never combrginiast either with 
the Count d’Artois, the Count de Fersen, 
or any other man of gallantry about the 
Court. That the queen may have been im- 
prudent in attending masked balls and dis- 
pensing with ceremony in a ceremonious 
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court may be freely admitted ; but, between 
imprudenceand guiltand dishonour, there was 
a wide interval—an interval which the illus- 
trious lady never overpassed. Her cor- 
ndence—beginning in 1770 and ending 
in 1792, thus continued over the long 
period of twenty-three years—discloses a 
nerous nature, a lofty spirit, and a kind 
Crart. Now and again there are touches of 
humour, archness, and a spirit of playful and 
almost reckless gaiety ; but, ‘‘ where virtue is, 
these things are more virtuous.” The im- 
putation of being Austrian and anti-French, 
urged strongly against the queen, is founded 
wholly on the correspondence with Count 
Mercy Argenteau, her mother’s ambassador 
near the French Court, whom she had known 
in childhood; and assuredly the letters that 
passed between these personages justify no 
such imputation. It was natural that, in 
the crisis of her fate, in her moments of 
despondency and anguish, Marie-Antoinette 
should unbosom herself to her mother’s 
trusted, and to her own early friend—a man 
of sense, discretion, and moderate character ; 
but there is nothing in this confidence to prove 
thatthe queen was Austrian and anti-national. 
It is urged that the queen had particular 
friends and favourites, and the names of the 
Polignacs, the Polastrons, and the Princess of 
Lamballe are incidentally mentioned. But 
is royalty to be debarred, because it is royalty, 
of the privilege and happiness of every private 
rson? ‘There was not a member of the 
iers-Etat in France who was not free to 
have particular friends and favourites within 
his or her domestic circle; and why should 
this solace be denied to a queen at once so 
sympathetic and impressionable, so _sus- 
ceptible of friendship and of all the kindly 
feelings that do credit to human nature ? 
The correspondence of Louis XVI. in 
these volumes does him nearly as much 
honour as the correspondence of his illus- 
trious and unfortunate consort. Louis was 
a person of an undemonstrative nature, a 
mechanist, a mathematician, a man de- 
lighting*-in ‘turnery, in joinery, in lock- 
making, and moderately skilled in geometry 
and the exact sciences. He was, in his oral 
commerce with men, dry and undemon- 
strative ; but, in his correspondence, we see 
the just, the well-meaning, though the 
somewhat narrow-minded pedant. It is not 
our ohge to_go over the events of the 
Republic, the Directory, or the Empire; 
but, in another article, with the help of the 
literature of the period, we shall follow the 
fortunes of the Bourbons up to 1848. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE INSPIRED BRITISH INCH. 
‘FIRST NOTICE. | 
Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid. By 


Professor ©. Piazzi Smyth, F.R.SS.L. & E., 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. (Strahan &Co.) 


Tr. is a wonderfully curious book; nay, 
if we were not anxious that the novelists 
should have the use of the word ‘‘sensational”’ 
all to themselves, even that adjective might 
justly be applied to it. For, in this nine- 
teenth century of ours, does not no less a 

rsonage than the ‘‘ Astronomer-Royal for 

tland,”’ by these presents, announce to the 
world that the first id of Gizeh—not 
the second, or the third, the building of 
which by a courtesan is about the only thing 
Egyptologists upon, but the first—was 
erected with ‘‘the aid of Divine inspiration 
from on High.” This fact, we are told, 
is abundantly proved by others which in- 
vest this structure, which Mr. Fergusson has 
criticized so harshly, with such high “‘ me- 
trological” and astronomical importance, that 
really we shall not be surprised if the 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland for the future 
dispenses with such yulgar aids in his 
favourite pursuit as telescopes, circles, and 
sidereal clocks, and issues his next volume of 
Transactions from Gizeh, heralding it with 
the solemn of a id time-gun. 

But this is not : the we learn from 
its title, tells us of an inheritance of ours in 








the great pyramid. We confess that we 
were at first somewhat led astray by the as- 
sociations connected with this very agreeable 
substantive ; but the inheritance turns out to 
be nothing more nor less than the British 
inch ! We read : ‘‘ That particular inheritance 
of our nation did not come to pass by acci- 
dent or chance, but was, on the contrary, the 
result of settled intention and high purpose 
arranged from the beginning of the world. 
ome Twenty-five such unit inches (in- 
creased by +yszth on the present parlia- 
mentary ag aclu in early ages the sacred 
cubit of the Jews, and was specially main- 
tained by them for important purposes, in 
antagonism to themeasures of profanenations, 
during all the period of Divine inspiration 
to the chosen of their race.” We are 
then informed that ‘‘a large part of the 
present book is therefore devoted to this 
branch of {the question ;” and this remark, 
at all events, we can answer for; for the 
account of the alleged discovery of the sacred 
origin and world-compelling qualities of the 
British inch—whatever that may be, as it is 
not the parliamentary one—is followed, by 
way of moral, we presume, by page upon page 
of the most unmeaning verbal castigation and 
most curious rhodomontade that we have ever 


_seenin print. Thiscastigation is meant for those 


wicked men who would introduce the metric 
system into our happy land, regardless of the 
poor, regardless of science, and of the indica- 
tions of Divine inspiration in the pyramid 
measures—measures of which the British inch 
is a lineal descendant. Nay, it would appear 
that they are regardless even of national 
honour in their haste to fulfil prophecy. 
We read: ‘‘ Another European nation, which 
has already succeeded in persuading half the 
kingdomsof the earth to receive her devices, is 
just now ready to take political offence (so 
inevitably productive of war at last) should 
Great Britain not hasten on being bid, to 
annihilate every remnant of her high inheri- 
tance, and bind in its place the lowering in- 
ventions of that people on her brows from 
this time forth for ever,—may not these be 
symptoms that the stormy beginning of the 
first end is nigh at hand, the present dispen- 
sation nearly concluded, and a new one with 
more exalted ends and of a wider significance 
not far from commencing ?” 

It is more than probable that those of 
our readers most conversant with pyramid- 
literature are yet entirely unacquainted 
with a volume published in 1859 entitled 
“‘The Great Pyramid: Why was it built, 
and who built it?” The author of this 
work, Mr. John Taylor, although not by 
any means the first to discover strange har- 
monies in the shape, size, and internal 
arrangements of the pyramid, doubtless 
drew a more general attention to them and 
added to the list. Professor Smyth’s volume, 
it may be said, is an expansion of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s; and ‘‘ the general and final result ” of 
Professor Smyth’s additional investigations— 
carried on, not on the spot, be it here observed, 
but, like Mr. Taylor’s, in the study—“‘‘is 
eminently with him and his conclusions.” 
This statement we shall have to qualify 
slightly by-and-by; but we must first give 
some idea of the conclusions, or rather of 
some of the most startling ones, for their 
number is legion. 

We need not draw upon our descriptive 
powers to give an idea either of the present 
appearance and condition of this monarch of 
masonry, sadly shorn of its pristine beauty 
by the rapacity of generations of caliphs, or 
of its primeval splendour, when, with its 
marbled faces glistening under an Egyptian 
sun, it stood out a thing almost unearthly 
against the clear blue sky on the one hand 
and its ruddy neighbour on the other. Mr. 
Bedford’s photographs, books of Nile-travel, 
and our readers’ imaginations must here do 
duty for us; but it will conduce tothe proper 
un prego gs Ser what is to follow if we give 
an idea of what may be called its internal 
ae con, Od which, certainly, as far as our 
present knowledge extends, it is differentiated 
as much from its many fellows as Mr. Smyth 
would have it it is by its origin. 
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In common with many others, the first 
mid of Gizeh has an opening in its 
northern face, some little distance above the 
level of its base. This is the outcrop, so to. 
speak, of an inclined descending passage, at 
the bottom of which, some distance below the 
level of the base, is a chamber with a short 
branch leading southward horizontally, and a 
well. This portion of the structure, it would 
seem, was all that was known to the Egyp. 
tians themselves some time after the pyramid 
was built. Although there is evidence that 
it was known to the Romans, all trace of it 
was lost during the dark ages; so that, when 
the Caliph al Mamoun desired to enter it, 
A.D. 820, to search for the vast treasures 
which, according to Eastern story, the pyra. 
mid was built to guard, he was compelled, 
Jaute de mieux, to excavate to attain his 
object. The Fates were not so unkind as they 
at first seemed; for a lucky chance revealed 
to the caliph another passage, leading at 
once to all the arcana of the pyramid. ‘This 
passage—an upward inclining one, ‘‘ exceed- 
ing dark, dreadful to look at, and difficult to 
pass,” like the descending one, was found to 
lead into it, the entrance being most carefull 
concealed. ‘This passage is crowned bya tall, 
strangely-built gallery, still ascending at the 
same steep angle—a low horizontal passage, 
leading to what is called the queen’s chamber, 
being in front, and another well on the right 
as the gallery is entered. The gallery passed, 
a strange anteroom or entrance-passage, with 
low doorways and hanging portcullis, is tra- 
versed, and then ‘‘a right noble apartment,” 
furnished with ventilating shafts to the north 
and south faces of the pyramid, and contain- 
ing a strange-looking coffer without a lid, is 
reached. 

Now, in the form and dimensions of the 
pyramid itself, the positions and angles of 
the various passages, including the air- 
channels we have mentioned, and, above all, 
in the construction of that strange ante- 
room and in the size of that mysterious 
‘* coffer,” haye we the riddles which our 
author attempts to read to us. 

Itis affirmed that the height of the pyramid, 
when perfect, was to twice its base as the 
diameter of a circle is to its circumference; 
that the pyramid is perfectly oriented, so that 
the four sides face the cardinal points; that 
the descending passage and northern air- 
channel are not only truly in the plane of 
the meridian as regards azimuth, but are 
directed to the lower and upper culminations 
respectively of the pole star—a Draconis—of 
2500 years B.C. Again: there is but one 
latitude in which the great pyramid could 
preserve alike the truth of its geometric 
demonstration and the correctness of its 
astronomical indication; and it is built in 
that latitude. The strange coffer contains 
four English quarters within Foss of the 
whole, and is therefore the original measure 
implied by the name; it is, moreover, of 
such a size that it connects itself with the 
capacity, mass, and density as well as with 
the only sure linear features of the earth—its 
polar diameter. 

There! have our readers had enough ? 
The list is far from exhausted; but we must 
not linger over it. 

Our Nile travellers, from old Professor 
Greaves down to our own times, have ma- 
naged to differ in their measurements from 
all their predecessors with a persistence which 
is truly wonderful. This habit, which has its 
inconveniences, we will content ourselves 
with barely mentioning, as possibly there 
may be some hidden purpose in it also. We 
believe that Professor Smyth has generally 
threaded his way through the maze of 
inconsistencies with great fairness; and, 
in saying this, we are more generous 
him than he is to the immortal Newton, who, 
he remarks, ‘‘had a reason” for begging 
some previous question anent the capacity 
of the ‘‘coffer” by a judicious mixture of 
inside and outside measures ! 

Still, where the exact dimensions of some- 
thing built by the aid of ‘‘ Divine inspiration 
from on High” is in question, the system of 
taking means of selected measures may 
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irly be called in question. In the language 

a French opponent of the Oopernican 
m, ‘‘ Il faut convenir que le choix est 

ifficile ; mats le chemin qu’on suit n est-il pas 
le plus sur pour ne. jamais recontrer LE VRAI?” 
Now let us see how the dimensions of the 

yramid—determined, we believe, from the 
bngth of only one side, and certainly from the 
angle of only one face—have been obtained. 
The two nearest measures of the base differ 
from each other by about ‘ths of a foot ; and 
we are told that we may take the mean as 
‘‘elose enough for the base.” More about 
this presently ; let us pass on to the angle of 
the face, the other element necessary for the 
determination of the size of the pyramid, 
and, in fact, the ‘‘key-stone of the whole 
theory.” We read: ‘‘ On the whole, taking 
everything into practical consideration, we 
have obtained three probable combinations 
of the computed angle with Mr. Brettell’s 
observed angle there ; as thus— 

51° 51’ 15°65, 51° 51’ 5-4, and 51° 51’ 22°”0, 
of which three quantities the mean is 

51° 51’ 14°3 ;” 
and then, computing the height of the pyra- 
mid, and applying our knowledge of the 
simple Rule of Three, we find sure enough 
that we obtain the ratio 
1: 3°14159, &e.! 

“which is far closer to the truth than any- 
thing which was found out by men mathe- 
matically for ages after the building of the 
pyramid; and from (sic) anything which we 

d a right to expect from the wideness of 
errors among the best modern observations 
made upon the stones themselves, whether 
addressed to their angles or their sides.” 
We should think so! Good Mr. Taylor was 
satisfied to have the third decimal egregiously 
wrong ! 

But let us look into this a little closer. 
The angle of 51° 51’ 14°”3 thus assigned for 
all faces of the pyramid is the angle which 
Professor Smyth has found for one of two 
casing-stones, the only onesremaining; surely 
this is about the most extensive application 
of the ex pede Herculem principle on record. 

Have, then, these casing-stones been proved 
to possess mathematically correct surfaces ? 
and, assuming that these surfaces were really 
parallel to the whole surface of the face to 
which they belong, have their sides and 
angles been determined with a precision 
commensurate with the importance now 
assigned to them? Certainly not. The ac- 

y observed angle was 51° 50’; and the 
stones were measured by a man whose work 
is thus alluded to :—‘‘We incline to think 
Mr. Perring must have made a mistake in 
his measure of the base of the stone. ... . 
But, as Mr. Perring does not deal in smaller 
quantities than an inch, and as none of the 
sides were likely to have fallen on an even 
mch exactly, we have not ventured to 
make so strong a correction upon one only.” 
Hence the three ‘probable combinations,” 
which so strangely result in the magic number 
314159! So much for the safe which holds 
our strong-box and the title-deeds of our 
inheritance, of which more anon. . 








THE FOUNDER OF THE CANTER- 
BURY SETTLEMENT. 


A Selection from the Writings and Speeches of 
John Robert Godley. Collected and Edited by 
James Edward Fitzgerald. (New Zealand 
Press Office, Christchurch ; London : Stanford.) 


‘ bi rising and prosperous colony which 
Owes its existence and success to the 
unwearied zeal and industry of the late John 
Robert Godley has given this volume to the 
World as a testimony to the value of his ser- 
Vices, and as a tribute to the worth and 
nobility of his character. 
John Robert Godley, the eldest son of 
et omg of Killingar, Leitrim, Ire- 
d, was born in 1814, and received the 
_part of his education at Oxford. He 
Studied for the English bar, but politics 
+ nage him from briefs and county assizes. 
: ® travelled over much of Europe, and in 
544 published his “‘ Letters from America,” 


which speedily attracted the attention of 
litical men on both sides of the Atlantic. 
is first public service was the propounding 
of a scheme for meeting the aed crisis of 
the Irish famine by a large emigration. 
Though not acted upon, his plan excited 
very marked attention. Unsuccessful in an 
attempt to become the representative of his 
native county in Parliament, he found a new 
outlet for his singular power and ener 
through his acquaintance with that remark- 
able man Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
whose health had failed under the exhausting 
labour connected with the foundation of the 
New Zealand Company, and through it of 
the settlements of Wellington, Nelson, and 
New Plymouth. Mr. Godley started the 
idea of founding the new colony of Canter- 
bury on the principle that ample funds 
should be provided out of the proceeds of 
the land sales for the religious and educa- 
tional wants of the community. In this 
project he was cordially seconded by much of 
the intellect and worth of the country, which 
reposed in him entire confidence. During the 
two years in which the colony was being created 
Mr. Godley was a regular contributor to the 
columns of the Morning Chronicle, then the 
a authority on all Colonial questions. 
e became distinguished as a great Colonial 
reformer. Symptoms of consumption mani- 
festing themselves, he was compelled to leave 
England, and chose his own colony of Can- 
terbury as hisfuture home. Here, for more 
than two years, he was, in all but the name, 
governor of the new settlement. Difficul- 
ties and trials he met with, such as those 
only can conceive who have passed some 
years in an infant colony. The modification 
of the land regulations, and the reconcile- 
ment of the interests of squatters and agri- 
culturists, gave him no little anxiety. ‘Tho 
retention of all the ultimate powers of go- 
vernment in the Colonial Office at home he 
had to protest and struggle against. ‘‘I 
would rather,”’ he wrote once, ‘‘ be governed 
by a Nero on the spot than by a board of 
angels in London; because we could, if the 
worst came to the worst, cut off Nero’s head, 
but we could not get at the board in London 
at all.’ ‘This source of trouble, however, 
came to an end in 1852, when the new Con- 
stitution Act conferred all the powers desired 
on the local Colonial governments. Our ex- 
perience of the southern colonies led us to 
conclude, as Mr. Godley did, that the new 
constitutions extended the suffrage too widely, 
thereby placing political power in hands little 
competent to exercise it. We do not look 
for better fruits from universal suffrage in 
Australasia than are to be seen in France and 
America. Some of the Australian provinces 
—as Victoria—haye begun to place restric- 
tions on its exercise; but that can be done 
only to a small extent and with caution. It 
is better to begin high and descend as ex- 
pediency may dictate, and certainly desir- 
able that all who exercise political power 
should have some stake in the country. A 
few months after the arrival of the new con- 
stitution Mr. Godley, feeling that his work 
was done in the colony, left for England. 
The Canterbury settlement had then only a 
fourth of its present population of seventeen 
thousand souls; but it had become a com- 
lete success, and he had proved himself to 
* no dreamer and enthusiast, but a man of 
sound practical wisdom. He had not long 
returned to England when Mr. Gladstone 
offered him, unasked, a Commissionership of 
Income-Tax in Ireland. He was shortly 
after transferred to England, and, upon the 
remodelling of the War-office, was placed at 
the head of the Store Department. His 
wonderful administrative talent was here 
not long before he was invested with the 
Secretary of State for War, which office he 
held under the successive Secretaryshi 
Lord Panmure, General Peel, and Lord 
bert. Few men would have undertaken, and 
fewer still would have accomplished, the task 
which fell to the lot of Mr. Godley in this 
capacity ; and it would be difficult tosay how 
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more responsible duties of Assistant-Under- | 


brought out to its fullest extent ; and it was | 





many of the real army and War-office reforms 


were owing to his earnest thought and clear 
head. His efforts to this end to the time of 
his a Sia he one in spn 9 
unceasing, and invoked a wide y 
from those best able to appreciate Toe Nay While 
at the Wen -oee he continued wie furnish 
assistance and co-operation in anythi in 
which Canterbury was concerned, even ae. 
ing personally responsible for the advances 
required to carry on emigration to the 
colony. Amid severe physical suffering he 
continued at his post of duty to the last, 
being, like his friend Lord Herbert of Lea, 
little disposed to value a life which is not one 
of useful labour. The provincial Council of 
Canterbury resolved to erect a ‘‘ pedestal 
and statue commemorative of the venerated 
founder of the Canterbury settlement ;” and 
the work, which was entrusted to Mr. 
Woolner, is so far completed that the statue, 
which is of bronze, is at this moment en- 
trusted to the Coalbrook Dale Company for 
casting. The sculptor has had the good taste 
to represent Mr. Godley very much as he 
appeared in life; men like Mr. Godley belong 
2 posterity as much as to the age which they 
adorn. 

In his writings and speeches Mr. Godley, 
with great clearness and precision of thought, 
expresses his views on several important 
topics connected with colonies and their 
management. His report and evidence on 
the subject of their military defence, here 
given in full, are documents of great inte- 
rest, and have contributed not a little to form 
public opinion on the subject. Hoe advocates 
entire Colonial responsibility in respect to the 
amount of the force furnished by the mother- 
country, and a uniform rate of contribution 
in proportion to the number supplied. While 
this principle seems sound on the whole, there 
are circumstances connected with individual 
colonies which make the stringent application 
of it difficult. Purely military stations, such as 
Gibraltar and Malta, Mr. Godley treats as 
exceptional; and the Maori war has made 
New Zealand hardly less so for the present. 
Mr. Godley considers that the natives had 
better be left to be dealt with by the colonists, 
as was so long done in North America with 
satisfactory results. This policy, however, 
is strongly objected to by writers such as Mr. 
Gorst, whose work we lately noticed, who 
demand protection for the natives against the 
aggressions of the European settlers. Public 
opinion would not, we fear, in these days 
tolerate the rough measures employed by the 
American colonists against the Indians, nor 
witness the extermination of the Maories 
with the apathy of the seventeenth century. 
Nor, on the other hand, can the mother- 
country leave a handful of Englishmen to 
struggle unaided with a wily and desperate 
foe like the Maori. Special exigencies and 
emergencies must be happening occa- 
sionally; and hence the necessity of excep- 
tional modes of dealing in particular cases. 
Although New Zealand is just now a heavy 
burdeu on our exchequer, it, as well as the 
other Australasian colonies, is making a ve 
fair beginning in the way of military self- 
support; and the exertions of all of these 
eles will, we have no doubt, continue to 
increase until they are entirely independent 
of imperial aid. In their favour it is to 
be considered that they furnish an outlet 
for the energies of such men as Mr. 
Godley, and that many leave these shores 
whose departure occasions little loss to the 
national exchequer who return to swell 
its gains from wealth accumulated at the 
Antipodes. Gradually, doubtless, a satis- 
factory solution of this and other problems 
between England and her colonies will be 
arrived at. So familiar is the word “ disap- 


_pointment” to those who have conversed 


of | the following from Mr. 
er- | Address on leaving New Zealand :— 
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much with colonists that, for the benefit of 
those contemplating ey ae we quote 
ley’s Farewell 


I will not say that I have not been disappointed 


in many things myself. Noman in this world can 
go through any enterprise that has greatness in 
it without being often and sorely disappointed, 
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because nothing great is ever done without enthu- 
siasm, and enthusiasts are always over-sanguine. 
When I first adopted and made my own the idea 
of this colony, it pictured itself to my mind in the 
colours of a Utopia. Now that I have beena 
ical colonizer, and have seen how these things 
are managed in fact, I often smile when I think 
of the ideal Canterbury of which our imagina- 
tion dreamed. Yet I see nothing in the dream to 
t or be ashamed of, and am quite sure that, 
without the enthusiasm, the poetry, the unreality 
(if you will), with which our scheme was overlaid, 
it would never have been accomplished. This 
colony, full of life and vigour and promise as it 
now is, would never have been founded, and these 
plains, if colonized at all, would have fallen 
into the hands of a very different set of people 
from those whom I see around me. Besides, I 
am not at all sure that the reality, though less 
showy, is not in many respects sounder and better 
than the dream. Take, for example, that common 
notion that so many educated and intelligent 
people have of colonization—that it will enable 
them to live a careless, indolent, easy-going life, 
“under their vines and their fig-trees, among their 
children and flowers, to revel in the spontaneous 
lenty of an exuberant soil, and to enjoy all the 
uxuries of civilization without its responsibilities, 
its restraints, and its labour. But would this, 
even if it were not out of the question, be a life 
worthy of a man—of an Englishman? Is the 
desire to fly from toil and trouble a worthy motive 
for civilization? Ought not our motive rather 
be a desire to find a freer scope and a more pro- 
mising object for our toil and our trouble? We 
all know now that, when men colonize, more 
perhaps than in any other walk of life, they have 
to eat their bread in the sweat of their face. But 
this is the advantage and pride and glory of 
colonization. It is the corroding evil of old and 
highly-peopled countries that in them whole 
classes, from the Sybarite peer to the work-house 
pauper, have this curse hanging on their lives—that 
they have nothing to do; and this it is that 
justifies us in urging men to emigrate, that in 
new countries every man must do something, and 
every man finds something to do. I have seen 
here clergymen ploughing and barristers digging, 
and no one thought the worse of them, but the 
contrary. The principle, then, which it is the 
business of colonizers to assert is the nobleness of 

work; atid a sound and true principle it is. 


Documents such as those which form the 
contents of this volume are of the greatest 
interest, both to the colonists to whom 
they more immediately refer, and to all who 
would study the soundness of the principle of 
allowing self-government to young and rising 
Colonial possessions of the Crown. The 
volume is not only printed and bound in the 
colony, but is adorned with a striking por- 
trait of the man to whose honour it has been 
produced, ep on copper by a Colonial 
engraver. Nothing gives better evidence of 
the healthy progress of a new settlement 
than the cultivation of those mechanical arts 
which its production has thus called into 


play. 








THE JEWISH COINAGE. 
History of Jewish Coinage, and of Money in the 
Old and New Testament. By Frederic W. 
Madden, M.R.S.L. (Quaritch.) 


HERE are still, we believe, not a few 
among the educated classes who have a 
vague notion of some high degree of civi- 
lization having prevailed among the fayoured 
race of Israel long before the immediately 
surrounding nations emerged from bar- 
barism, and who must, if they were to ana- 
lyse their inward convictions, find that 
eir views as to the coins mentioned in 
the Bible are by no means chronologically 
to be reconciled with the invention of 
the art of coining either under Pheidon the 
Argive or under the early Lydian kings. 
Such persons, we are certain, must picture 
to themselves the children of Israel as 
bringing to Moses, at the time of their num- 
bering, each of them a brand - new half- 
shekel froth some unrecorded mint in the 
wilderness ; and think of Abraham as carry- 
ing about with him, in say n.c. 1860, a 
goodly purse well stored with shekels that 
it was a work of supererogation to weigh, as 
were current money with the m t. 

d yet, though views so utterly devoid of 








foundation are generally held, there is, per- 
haps, no class of coins in which an interest is 
more generally taken than in the Jewish. A 
modern imitation of one of the counterfeit 
shekels, with the square or ordinary Hebrew 
characters upon it, has, within the last few 
years, met with a considerable sale in Lon- 
don, as ‘‘a correct copy and representation 
of the old Hebrew money (from an original 
which can be seen) current during the life- 
time of our Saviour, for ‘thirty pieces’ of 
which He was betrayed by Judas Iscariot” ! 

A perusal of the handsome and well-illus- 
trated volume now given to the public by 
Mr. Madden will serve to place most ques- 
tions relating to the Jewish coinage in a 
truer light. 

Though specimens of the ancient Hebrew 
coinage had been noticed by some of the Jewish 
writers as early as the 11th century of our era, 
it was not until about 80 years ago that any 
well-digested treatise upon the subject ap- 
peared, when Bayer published his admirable 
volume, ‘‘ DeNummis Hebrzeo-Samaritanis,”’ 
though some other numismatic writers had 
previously touched upon them. Subse- 
quently, Eckhel devoted some forty or fifty 
pages of his ‘‘ Doctrina Nummorum” to 
this series, which from that time forward 
received but little attention, until within the 
last fifteen years, when the researches of 
Cavedoni, De Saulcy, Von Werlhof, and Dr. 
Levy have materially extended our acquain- 
tance with the Jewish coinage. It was with 
a view of placing the results arrived at by 
these researches in an accessible form before 
the English public, that the work now under 
review was undertaken; and excellently has 
Mr. Madden performed his task of compila- 
tion; and, moreover, while methodically 
arranging the results of the labours of 
others, he has not omitted to incorporate and 
add many valuable observations of his own. 
In a notice like the present it will be impos- 
sible to do much more than give a brief out- 
line of the contents of his volume, and touch 
upon a few of the more salient points. 

After an introductory chapter, a notice of 
the early use of silver, and an inquiry as to 
what people first coined money, we come to 
the question as to the money employed by 
the Jews after their return from Babylon 
until the revolt under the Maccabees, which, 
there is little doubt, was that struck by the 
surrounding nations, as there appear to have 
been no purely Jewish coins before the time of 
the Maccabees. De Saulcy, indeed, was in- 
clined to ascribe the shekels and half-shekels 
bearing the dates of years 1 to 4 to the time 
of Alexander the Great, when he supposes 
them to have been_ struck by the high- 
ran Jaddua; but Mr. Madden, following 

evy, attributes these coins to Simon Macca- 
bseus—for which attribution the words of 
the letter of Antiochus (1 Maccab. xy. 2-9), 
‘*T give thee leave also to coin money for 
thy country with thine own stamp,” may 
seem sufficient warrant. It must, however, 
be confessed that the fabric of these coins 
affords some ground for assigning them to an 
earlier period, though this is by no means 
a perfectly safe criterion. Possibly some 
future discovery of shekels associated with 
coins of Greek mintage may definitely settle 
this disputed point. As to the coins of 
John Hyrcanus, which bear the inscription, 
‘‘ Johanan, High-priest, and the Confederation 
of the Jews,” there can be no doubt; and 
there seems good cause for assigning the 
coins attributed by De Saulcy to Judas Mac- 
cabzeus, to Judas Aristobulus. In the same 
manner the coins which he attributed to 
Jonathan Maccabzeus are here (as by Cave- 
doni and Levy) assigned to Alexander Jan- 
neous, whose Hebrew name, judging from 
the bilingual coins with the legends ‘‘ Jona- 
than the King” and ‘“‘ Alexander the King,” 
was Jonathan. ‘The division here made of 
his coins into those of a first and second 
issue may be .sreatoned, especially as the 
coms presumed to be those of the second 
issue are identical, except as to the name, 
with those of his immediate predecessor. 
The attribution of the small brass coins 
ascribed by De Sauley to Alexander Jan- 
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neous, but here to Alexander II., though 
probable, is not by any means certain; but 
that Antigonus was known to the Jews by 
the old Asmonzean name of Mattathias may 
be regarded as a fact established on numis- 
matic evidence. With his coins terminates 
the series of the Asmonzean princes, and 
those of the Idumman dynasty follow, 
bearing purely Greek instead of Hebrew 
or Hebrew and Greek inscriptions. The 
catalogue given of the coins of the various 
princes of this dynasty is remarkably full, 
more so than in any other work upon the 
Jewish coinage with which we are acquainted, 
The series of copper coins struck in Judea 
under the Roman procurators then follows; 
after which we return to the coins with 
purely Hebrew inscriptions struck by the 
Jews during their successive revolts against 
the Roman power. These coins have been a 
fertile subject of discussion for the various 
writers on Jewish numismatics; but it must 
be acknowledged that the attribution of some 
of them can hardly be regarded as definitely 
determined even at the present time. The 
discovery by De Vogiié of the coins bearing 
the name of Eleazar has done much to facili- 
tate the attribution of certain coins to the 
period of the first revolt; but much remains 
to be done with regard to the coins assigned 
to the three Simons—Ben Giora, Ben Gam- 
liel, and Bar-cochab. It would appear as if 
certain coins, surfrappées on money of Titus, 
Domitian, or Trajan, are of necessity re- 
ferred to the second revolt, which took place 
in the days of Hadrian ; while coins identical 
in type and inscription, but not showing signs 
of having previously borne Roman types, are 
assigned to the first revolt, which took place 
some sixty years earlier. Making all allow- 
ance for the probable persistence of national 
types such as are found on these coins, it 
appears to us that the arrangement of them 
proposed by Dr. Levy, and adopted by Mr. 
Madden, must only be accepted, as the French 
say, ‘‘ par intérim.”’ 

The Roman coins commemorating the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem are of the highest interest, 
and many of them have already been en- 
graved in Mr. Akerman’s excellent little 


work—‘‘ Numismatic Illustrations of the 


New Testament ;” all the known types are, 
however, given in the present work, as well 
as the series of colonial coins struck at Jeru- 
salem, after its restoration by Hadrian, under 
the name of A‘lia Capitolina, and some of 
the coins struck under the Mohammedan 
caliphs, still bearing the name of /¥lia, in 
Palestine. 

The remaining chapters of Mr. Madden’s 
book are devoted to the Greek and Roman 
money mentioned in the New Testament, the 
Hebrew system of weights, and method of 
writing. The chapter on weights consists 
principally of Mr. R. Stuart Poole’s admir- 
able article on that subject printed in 
Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible ;’’ but the 
illustrations of the important series of 
weights discovered at Nineveh by Mr. 
Layard are more complete. 

he chapter on writing is illustrated by an 
excellent comparative Plate of Alphabets, 
commencing with that on the Assyrian lion- 
weights, circa B.0. 850, and terminating with 
that on some sepulchral stones from Aden 
of the eighth and tenth centuries after 
Christ, which are now in the British 
Museum. The forms of the letters found on 
the Jewish coins are for the most part inter- 
mediate between those of the alphabet given 
as of the time of Esmunazar, King of 
Sidon, circa B.0. 599, and the Samaritan 
alphabet of circa A.D. 500, occurring on 4 
stone near Nablous which bears the Ten Com- 
mandments in an abbreviated form. There 
is but little difficulty in tracing the tran- 
sitions of the various letters into the square 
or Assyrian Hebrew character; and, in the 
same manner, most of the letters of the Greek 
and Roman alphabets may be traced back t0 
forms similar to those known as Phoeniciaa. 
Some process of natural selection has, 2° 
doubt, led to the modifications which have 
produced results now so strikingly dissl- 
milar, and an inquiry into the manner and 
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causes of its — would be worthy to 
be undertaken by some paleographical Dar- 
win, though of course beside the object of 
the present volume. 

e illustrations of the coins are such as 
might be expected from the hands of an 
artist-antiquary like Mr. Fairholt, and, bein 
incorporated in the text, the trouble involv 
in constant reference to plates is avoided, 
while, generally speaking, the character of 
the Jewish coins is such that it can be effec- 
tively represented by a woodcut. 

Altogether we commend Mr. Madden’s 
yolume heartily to our readers; we could, 
however, have desired that he had been more 
explicit in his references to the sources 
of his information. No one, for instance, 
would suppose from reading the book that 
the introduction at p. i. and the notes signed 
«F’, W. M.” at p. 287 were merely translations 
from Levy, though his words have not in all 
cases been accurately rendered. These and 
some other slips of the pen may, however, be 
corrected in a second edition, which we hope 
some day to see. 








THE LETTERS OF MADAME DU 
DEFFAND. 


Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand a& Horace 
Walpole écrites dans les années 1766 d 1780, 
auxquelles sont jointes des Lettres de Madame 
du Deffand @ Voltaire écrites dans les années 
1759 a4 1775, publiées d’apres les originaux 
déposés @ Strawberry-Hill.. Nouvelle Edition, 
augmentée des Extraits des Lettres d’Horace 
Walpole (revue et complétée sur Tl édition 
originale de Londres 1810) et précédées d’une 
Notice sur Madame du Deffand par M. A. 
Thiers. Two Volumes. (Paris: Firmin Didot.) 


HE long reign of Louis XIV. was draw- 
ing to its inglorious close when Madame 
du Deffand came into the world. She grew 
to womanhood amid a generation weary of 
the semblances of piety imposed upon it by 
that monarch’s imperious example. Born of 
a noble family, and married, for family rea- 
sons, to a man whom she could not love and 
whose society was a constant weariness, she 
very soon broke through the restraints of 
matrimony. Like her contemporaries, she 
threw herself into the wild excesses of the 
Regency, and tasted such pleasure as could 
be found in the changing amours of that 
licentious time. For a short space she even 
enjoyed the ephemeral favours of the Regent 
himself. Nor was this a crop of wild oats 
that grew, ripened, and was cut down ina 
single season. She lived as she had begun 
far into the reign of Louis XV.; and it was 
not till the age of passion had well - nigh 
passed that she settled down into a lasting 
liaison with the Président Hénault, a well- 
known personage of the time. And this 
intimacy, we may casually remark, was only 
of longer duration than its predecessors 
cause it partook more of the nature of 
sens than love; besides, after a few 
years, habit did what affection had hitherto 
n unable to accomplish ; and, finally, time 
gave the matter a kind of quasi-respectability. 
It must not, however, be supposed that the 
frailty of her life prevented Madame du Def- 
fand from moving in the very best society. 
In her younger days she had been pretty and 
almost beautiful ; and, when her personal 
ns faded, the charms of her conversation 
remained not only unimpaired, but perhaps 
heightened. Her salon was frequented by 
all who had any reputation for wit and 
ashion in Paris. It was the focus of all the 
literary, political, scientific, philosophical 
gossip of the time—not unmixed, indeed, 
with gossip of a less noble character to give 
& piquancy to the rest. Here she reigned 
supreme by that power of brilliant talking 
which Frenchmen prize so much, and in 
Which she excelled. She was in her ele- 
ment, and was probably as happy as it was 
i the nature of things for a cold-hearted, 
sich, ag woman to be, when, ¢ the 38° 
-live, a grieyous calami fel her. 
She became blind. . 

“If weimagine,” says M. Thiers, in his interesti 

notice prefixed t6 Pe volumes, “a woman light 
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in thought and conduct, fantastic, who has never 
loved anything but pleasure, never attached 
herself to any object in a lasting manner, never 
felt for a father, a husband, or children those 
tender and regular affections which are the charm 
of home life—if we imagine this, we may then con- 
ceive what in her case must have been the torment 
of blindness added to that of old age. Her 
energies, which had found no vent in family 
duties, had outlived her beauty and her eye-sight, 
and did not cease to trouble her in the midst of 
the darkness into which she was plunged. She 
felt a continual longing to hear at her side the 
world she could no longer see, and the want of 
society became more imperative than ever. It 
was then more particularly that her house became 
the most brilliant place of assembly in the capital. 
The retreat she had chosen in the convent of 
St. Joseph was eagerly sought out by Frenchmen 
and foreigners of distinction; her extraordinary 
talent attracted all the fine geniuses of the time ; 
and soon the concourse became general. The 
great nobles stood there side by side with artists and 
men of letters on the footing of a complete equality. 
What distinguished the eo of Madame du 
Deffand from the dinners of Madame Geoffrin 
was the high rank of the greater part of the guests. 
Madame du Deffand’s apartments were chiefly 
frequented by the great philosophical nobles. They 
came thither to learn how to assail and make 
light of the titles, ranks, prejudices, and abuses on 
which their existence depended. In the house of 
Madame Geoffrin, of the Baron d’Holbach, or of 
Helvetius, the philosophers were at home ; in that 
of Madame du Deffand they found themselves in 
the presence of those whose minds they were 
fascinating and whose ruin they were preparing. 
Her character, as also her birth, harmonized per- 
fectly with the twofold nature of the society by 
which she was surrounded, and with the mode of 
thought which reigned among her guests. She 
was a “philosopher” rather from disgust with 
everything than from a just discernment between 
good and evil, the false and the true, the natural 
and the conventional. She had entirely the 
character of those great people who are too 
clever not to despise the prejudices on which they 
live, but who revenge themselves by affecting to 
despise everything. 


Brilliant as was the society which the blind 
old woman succeeded in gathering round 
her, there was something else required for her 
comfort. She could not well be receiving com- 
pany at all hours of the day and night; and 
the time of her solitude went by slowly and 
wearily. She therefore looked about her for 
a companion; and her choice fell on a kind 
of illegitimate connexion called Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse, who was acting as governess 
to Madame du Deffand’s nephews and nieces. 
Unfortunately, this young lady’s social 
powers were scarcely, if at all, inferior to 
those of her mistress, and her personal 
attractions were naturally superior; so that, 
before long, as might have been expected, a 
kind of rivalry arose. Madame du Deffand, 
who was in the habit of turning night into 
day, used not to get up till five or six in the 
afternoon. Her friends not unfrequently 
took advantage of the hours of her slumber 
to pay their respects to Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse. This was intolerable. The idea 
that any one should forestall the daily allow- 
ance of gossip was not to be borne. A 

uarrel ensued, and the older woman in her 
wrath told the hahitués of the house that 
they must make their choice between Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse and herself. D’Alem- 
bert, Turgot, Marmontel, and many others, 
chiefly among the ‘‘ philosophers,”’ espoused 
the cause of the younger lady, and offered 
her help and protection. Her career, never- 
theless, was nota happy one. In the mean- 
time Madame du Deffand nourished an \in- 
creasing dislike for those who had abandoned 
her, and became more sour and cynical than 
she had been before. 

It has been stated that Mademoiselle de Les- 
pinasse’s constitution was undermined by the 
bondage she had suffered under her exacting 
mistress. This seems to us eminently pro- 
bable. For though M. Sainte-Beuve, with 
his usual predilection for people who have 
no settled convictions, tries to make out that 


Madame du Deffand was not a heartless 


woman, he does not seem to us to have met 
with his usual success in the attempt. It 
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may be true, as he says, that a great part of 
our knowledge of her character, and especially 
of the story of her quarrel with her com- 
panion, is known to us mainly from the 
reports of the philosophers and literati who 
had taken part with the latter. But enough 
remains in the well-authenticated facts of her 
history, and in the general tone of her letters, 
to show how little enviable must have been 
the position of a dependant she did not like.* 

It was while in the state of bitterness con- 
sequent upon the defection of so many of her 
friends that she met with that prince of 
dilettanti, Horace Walpole, who was spending 
the last few months of 1765 and the first few 
months of the ensuing yearin Paris. There 
were many things in the old bachelor’s cha- 
racter that attracted her affection, and shoe 
seems to have felt for him the nearest ap- 

roach to love that had ever burned m 
ee frigid bosom. When he left Paris in 
the month of April 1766, she began 
the correspondence that almost fills these 
volumes, and wrote to him nearly every 
week up to within a short time of her death 
in 1780. Her letters are full of expressions 
of endearment which sound strangely in the 
mouth of a blind old woman of seventy. 
Her lover was twenty years younger, and 
seems to have been keenly alive to the ridi- 
cule her words would have excited had they 
been publicly known. He was evidently con- 
stantly exhorting her to greater sobriety and 
moderation of language, andreminded herthat 
letters were habitually opened at the Post- 
office. But shewas not to be daunted, replied 
more than submissiyely to his sharp remon- 
strances, and continued freely to express her 
love for one who would certainly not now be 
regarded asa yery lovable subject. Small, how- 
ever, as is our own affection for Horace Wal- 
pole, it must not be supposed that he was so 
absolutely devoid of feeling as to think of 
his old friend with entire indifference. He 
was, in his cold way, fond of her enough, 
and entertained a genuine admiration for her 
talents. In a letter to Gray he drew a strik- 
ing and flattering portrait of her, which, 
however, we must forbear to quote. 

But to turn for a moment to the 348 letters 
which, together with some 90 more ad- 
dressed to Voltaire, make up this volume. 
As specimens of style they are, of course, 
excellent. Whatever may have been Madame 
du Deffand’s moral weaknesses and short- 
comings, she was a woman of great talent, 
and knew how to write French so as to 
entitle her to take rank as a classic. Nor is 
the matter of her correspondence much less 
interesting. Though poorer by the defection 
of so large a number of its former frequenters, 
her salon was not by any means deserted. 
She was still in constant communication with 
many of the foremost men of the time. Not- 
withstanding her infirmity, she went much 
into society, and was a shrewd observer. 
Her letters are a weekly chronicle of the 
events and gossip of Paris during the last 
few years of the reign of Louis XV. and the 
beginning of the reign of his ill-starred 
successor. She delivers her judgments upon 
men and things very freely, sparing none, and 
not usually going out of her way to avoid 
anything bitter and unpleasant. In short, 
they are the clever, cynical, shrewd, sceptical 
letters of a heartless, observant, unhappy, 
vivacious old woman. 

An extract or two will, perhaps, be the 
best description of Madame du Deffand’s 
correspondence. The following are her im- 
pressions of I’ox :-— 

I do not know very well what to think of 
him ; he has, without doubt, a great deal of esprit, 
and especially many talents. I do not know 
whether his brain is well ordered, and whether 
all his ideas are very correct; he appears to me 
to be always in a kind of intoxication ; and I fear 
that he will be very unhappy when this manner 
of life ceases, and he feels that he is the only 
author of his own woes. He would then be 
deeply to be pitied if he had a French head ; but 
English heads I do not understand. 


* It is, however, but just to Madame du Deffand to state 
that her secretary, M. de 
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Again she writes :— 

Tell Fox that I have written to you in high 
terms concerning him. And, in truth, I think 
highly of him in certain respects: he has not a 
bad heart ; but he has no sort of principles ; and 
he looks with pity upon all who have. I do not 
understand what are his projects for the future ; 
he does not trouble himself about the morrow. 
The most extreme poverty, the impossibility of 
his debts being g , this makes no difference to 
him. Fitzpatrick seems more reasonable; but 
Fox declares that he is even more indifferent than 
himself on these two points. This strange secu- 
rity elevates them, in their own opinion, above 
the rest of mankind. These two personages must 
exercise a very dangerous influence on youth. 
They have played much here, especially Fitz- 
patrick, who has lost much. Where do they get 
their money? That is what I do not understand. 
I cannot take any interest in them; their minds 
are perfectly deranged, and without any hope of 
recovery. I should never have believed, if I had 
not seen it myself, that there could be such minds. 
I have some fears in entrusting this letter to Fox. 
If he had the curiosity to open it he would be- 
come my enemy; but I cannot thinkhe would be 
capable of such a breach of confidence. 


Here again is a strain that frequently recurs 
in Madame du Deffand’s letters :— 

Mon Dieu! how right you are! What an 
abominable, detestable thing is friendship! Whence 
does it come? To what does it lead? On what 
is it founded ? What good can we hope or expect 
to derive from it? What you have said is true; 
but why also are we placed on this earth, and why 
especially do we grow old! I was admiring 
aerating the numerous company I had at my 

ouse ; men and women seemed to me to be mere 
machines that went, came, spoke, laughed without 
thinking, reflecting, or feeling; each one played 
his part from habit; the Duchess of Aiguillon was 
splitting with laughter, Madame de Forcalquier 
espising everything, Madame de la Valliére 
rating on vate subject. The men did not play 
etter parts ; and I was lostin the blackest of reflec- 
tions. I thought that I had spent my life in illu- 
sions—that I had dug for myself all the pits into 
which I had fallen; that all our judgments had 
been false and rash, and always too precipitate ; 
and that, finally, I had never perfectly known any 
one ; that. I myself had not been known either, 
and that perhaps I did not know myself. We 
desire a stay ; we allow ourselves to be charmed 
by the hope of having found one; it is a dream 
which circumstances dispel, producing the effect 
of an awakening. 
On another occasion she writes :— 

I had yesterday twelve persons (? to supper), 
and I admired the difference in the kinds and 
shades of stupidity ; we were all perfectly stupid, 
but each one in his own way; all alike indeed 
in our want of intelligence, all very wearisome ; 
all left me at one o’clock, and all left me without 
regret. 

So we should think. The following is an 
anecdote respecting the wife of the Dauphin, 
son of Louis XY. 

Madame the Dauphine received the last sacra- 
ments this morning. It is not thought that she 
will live through the week. She will only be 
regretted by four persons—Mesdames de Marsan 
and de Caumont, M. de Vauguyon, and the 
Bishop of Verdun. The other day she brutally 
ab Madame De Lauraquais, her lady-in- 
waiting, who said to some one who was standing 
near, ‘‘ This princess is so good that she does not 
wish her death to be a misfortune to any one.” 


We can fancy the old bachelor, in his 
house at Strawberry Hill, chuckling over this 
little story. 

The bibliographical history of the letters 
addressed to Horace Walpole is worth a 
passing notice. He left them, when he died, 
to his friend Miss Mary Berry, by whom they 
were published in London in the year 1810. 
The following year they were also published 
in Paris; and since then there have been, we 
believe, three editions, the last in 1827. It 
was to that of 1824 that M. Thiers, who was 
then winning his literary spurs, wrote the 
biographical notice reprinted as a preface to 
the two volumes ‘we have before us. There 
is an anecdote connected with the publication 
of the first French edition which is interest- 
ing as a token of the all-absorbing nature of 
Napoleon’s cares. Nothing seems to have 


been too small to engage his attention. From 
the ordering a campaign to the erasure of an 
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obnoxious word in a forthcoming book—all 
was done by himself. The hitch in this case 
was that Madame du Deffand, in one of her 
letters, had called two living and respected 
literary men—Suard and Delille—polissons. 
The term had been objected to, and some 
people even thought that further passages 
should be suppressed. The matter, as usual, 
was brought to Napoleon fora decision. He 
was just starting for the disastrous campaign 
of 1812, and ordered that the proofs of the 
work should be placed in bis carriage. A 
few days afterwards the following charac- 
teristic note came from Mayence :— 

Those who wish to take out the words des 
polissons are right; those who wish to take out 
more are not in their right senses, and, in wishing 
to please me, would only have succeeded in dis- 
pleasing me. With the exception of two words, 
the court of that time must be left such as it was. 


F. T. M. 








WORDSWORTH—THE MAN AND 
THE POET. 


The North British Review, August 1864. Art. : 
** Wordsworth—the Man and the Poet.” 


ar ee years have passed away since 

the remains of William Wordsworth 
were laid in Grasmere churchyard—a fitting 
resting-place for the great and simple-minded 
poet. Long before that event the fame of 
Wordsworth proved, to some extent at least, 
that his genius was appreciated by his coun- 
trymen. He had bided his time, and had 
lived to see, in Jarge measure, the fulfilment 
of his expectations. He had survived the 
sarcasms of the critics and the indifference 
of the public. Ifhis poems were read by the 
few, they were applauded by the many. It 
may, however, be questioned whether this 
tardy recognition of his genius afforded much 
satisfaction to the poet. The most adverse 
criticism had never disturbed his serenity ; he 
was not therefore likely to be elated by the 
praise which was at length heaped upon him. 
Resembling Milton in character as in features, 
Wordsworth was strong enough to choose 
his own path in poetry at a time when 
the taste of the reading public and his 

ecuniary interests might have allured 

im in another direction. For what 
is commonly called success in life he mani- 
fested at a very early period the most abso- 
lute contempt. He aimed ata higher prize 
than any the world has to offer, and, be- 
lieving—say rather knowing that he was 
destined to win it, he renounced all other 
pursuits and devoted himself to the cultiva- 
tion of his genius. When he settled down 
in his little cottage at Grasmere he was very 
poor, but very independent—a man of few 
wants and simple tastes, never extravagant, 
and therefore never in difficulties. Writing 
some years after this period to Sir George 
Beaumont, and alluding to a bequest left to 
him by his friend Calvert, he says :—‘‘ Upon 
the interest of the £900—£400 being laid out 
in annuity, with £200 deducted from the 
principal, and £100 a legacy to my sister, 
and £100 more which the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ 
have brought me—my sister and I contrived 
to live seven years—nearly eight.” How 
much the poet owed to his noble-hearted 
sister he has himself told us :— 


“She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares and delicate fears, 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy;” 


and, when his income allowed him to marry 
—it would not have sufficed for any one less 
frugal—he found in Mary Hutchinson 
“ A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command, 

And yet a spirit still and bright, 

With something of an angel light.” 
These circumstances are familiar to all 
lovers of poetry ; but we have alluded to them 
here because of the intimate connexion be- 
tween the life which Wordsworth lived and 
the poetry which he wrote. Those who 
would understand Wordsworth must bear 
this connexion in mind. The writer in the 
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North British has done this; and we haye 
read his article with great pleasure, not be- 
cause it throws any new light upon the 
position occupied by the poet, but because it 
shows a more thorough and hearty apprecia- 
tion of his genius than we have met with in 
any recent criticism. That Wordsworth is 
our greatest poet since Milton few will care 
to deny; but there has been of late a dispo- 
sition manifested to throw a slur upon the 

et even while awarding him this praise, 

e has been called one-sided; his range of 
thought is said to be narrow, his knowledge 
limited, his egotism insufferable. As a man 
he is declared to have been cold, ungenial, 
and selfish ; as a writer to have been wanting 
in artistic skill, to be sometimes twaddling 
and sometimes mystical, and to lack the 
warmth and passion which can alone give 
colour and vitality to a poet’s inspiration, 
Let us thankfully own the immense ad- 
vance of our Wordsworthian criticism since 
the day when Jeffrey wrote ‘‘ This will never 
do” of the ‘‘ Excursion,” and declared the 
noblest ode in the English language to be 
‘‘ illegible and unintelligible.” At the same 
time, Wordsworth, although, to a certain 
extent, honoured in the present day, is not 
sufficiently studied ; and we are thankful to 
any man who, like the writer of this article 
in the North British, comes forward to urge 
the claims of the poet and to give a reason 
for the faith with which he regards his poetry, 
The following passage expresses in forcible 
language an obligation which many of us 
will be glad to acknowledge. After alluding 
to Wordsworth’s death in 1850, the writer 
adds :— 

Since then, in obedience to that law which gives 
living poets a stronger hold on the minds of their 
own generation than any poet, even the greatest, 
of a past age, Wordsworth may seem to have 
receded somewhat in the world’s estimate. But 
his influence is, in its nature, too durable to be 
affected by these fashions of the hour. Itis raised 
high above the shifting damps and fogs of this 
lower atmosphere, and shines from the poetic 
heaven with a benign and undying light. The 
younger part of the present generation, attracted 
by newer, but certainly not greater, luminaries, 
may not yet have learnt fully to recognise him. 
But there are many now in middle life or past it 
who look back to the time of their boyhood, or 
early youth, when Wordsworth first found them, 
as a marked era in their existence. They can recall, 
it may be, the very place and the hourwhen, as they 
read this or that poem of his, a new light as 
from heaven dawned suddenly within them. The 
scales of custom dropped from their eyes, and 
they beheld all nature with a splendour upon it 
as of the world’s first morning. The common 
sights and sounds of earth became other than they 
were. Man and human life, cleared of the highway 
dust, came home to them more intimately, more 
engagingly, more solemnly than before. For their 
hearts were touched by the poet’s creative finger, 
and new springs of thought, tenderer wells of 
feeling, broke from beneath the surface. And, 
though time and custom may have done much to 
dim the eye and choke the feelings which Words- 
worth once unsealed, no time can ever efface the 
remembrance of that first unveiling, nor destroy 
the grateful ‘conviction that to him they owe a 
delicate and inward service, such as no other poet 
has equally conferred. 


So far from agreeing with some recent critics 
that Wordsworth’s intellectual powers were 
extremely limited, and that, if a great poet, 
he has no claim to the title of a great man, 
we hold that a poet, to be great in his own 
profession, must be a giant in his intellectual 
stature—that he must be great all round, and 
not merely illustrious as a writer of verses. 
This greatness will be found in Wordsworth’s 
life, and it will be found also in his poetry— 
in his life from the commencement of his 
poetical career, when, despite poverty and 
critics, he bated not a jot of heart or hope— 
in his poetry, in his magnificent disregard for 
the diction that had been hitherto in vogue, 
in the profound sympathy he manifests for 
the mountain-folk among whom he lived, and 
for the simplest objects in nature—and in the 
new world he has thrown open for all who 
have first sat at the master’s feet, and have 
thus learned to walk in it with pleasure. 
The influence which Wordsworth has exer- 
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cised upon art will be readily acknowledged 
by many of our artists, and more especially 
by those belonging to the Pre-Raphaelite 
school; his influence on literature is still 
more apparent, and may be seen in our 
theology as well as in our But, not- 
withstanding this, Wordsworth’s own writ- 
ings have not yet found their way to the 
nation’s heart. He has touched it only 
through the intervention of others. One 
proof of this may be found in the fact that 
“The Prelude,”’ which appeared a few months 
after the death of its author, reached a second 
edition in 1851, and that that edition has 
sufficed up to the present time. Yet, if, to 
avoid discussion, we put Tennyson out of the 
question, surely no modern poet has given 
us a work which, for beauty of thought and 
felicity of expression, may be compared with 
this, not to mention its value and interest as 
an autobiographical poem. 

Wereturn for a moment to the essay which 
has suggested these remarks. 

“ Much stuff,” says the writer, “ has been talked 
and written about Wordsworth being a merely 
subjective poet. Critics had good need to be 
sure they are right before they characterize great 
poets by such vague, abstract words; for they 
quickly get into the minds of the reading public 
and stick there, and do much mischief. True it 
is that Wordsworth has read his own soul—not 
that which was accidental or peculiar in him, but 
that in him which was permanent and common 
with all high and imaginative men. But is this 
all?—has he done nothing more? If ever man 
caught the soul of things, not himself, and ex- 

ressed it, Wordsworth did. That he has done 
it in nature almost limitlessly we have seen. In 
man he has done it not less truly, though more 
restrictedly. Taking the restrictions at their 
utmost, what contemporary t (we do not 
speak of Scott in his novels) has left to his 
country such a gallery of new and individual 
portraits as a permanent possession? The 
deeper side of character no doubt it is—the 
heart of men, not their clothes—but it is a 
character in which there is nothing of himself, 
nothing which all men might not or do not share. 
The affliction of Margaret the Mad Mother, 
Gipsies, Laodamia, the Highland Reaper, the 
Waggoner, Peter Bell, Matthew, Michael, the 
Cumberland Beggar, all the tenants of the church- 
yard among the mountains — what are these? 
at but so many separate, individual, outstand- 
ing portraits in which there is no shade of him- 
self, nothing save the eye that can see them? .. . 
.. . Let us discard, then, that foolish talk about 
Wordsworth as a merely subjective poet, who 
could give nothing but his own feelings, or copies 
of his own countenance. Let us look at things as 
they really are.” 

In noticing this piece of criticism we are 
anxious to follow the advice of its writer. 
But, if we look at the poems mentioned by the 
reviewer ‘‘ as they really are,” we are unable, 
except in very limited measure, to agree with 
hisargument. In all the poems he has men- 
tioned, if there be a certain individuality of 
portraiture, we cannot but consider that, like 
the camel which the German professor con- 
structed from the depth of his consciousness, 
the characters are formed out of the poet’s 
cwn heart, and have no separate vitality. 
When we think of Sir Andrew Agee 
of Malvolio, of Touchstone, of Iago, of 
Hamlet, we think of them as creatures of 
flesh and blood whom we might have known 
ourselves, and we forget their author in his 
creations; but how different is this in the 
case of Wordsworth. He is a meditative 
poet, and knows nothing of the dramatic 
art. The life possessed by his characters, 
such as itis, is reflected from himself. They 

ve no separate existence of their own. 
The story o Margaret’s sorrow, for instance, 
18 one of the most pathetic in the language ; 
but who that reads it can form any vivid 
idea_of the woman herself. We think of 
her desolation, of the sadness of her posi- 
tion—but we do not think of er. Wemay 
say the same with re to the other poems 
mentioned above, with the single exception 
of ““Laodamia ”—@ magnificent conception, 
on a of = Bo men work of 

: i it we 
f Wordsworth ; viovertiohase” it is the 
of a lyrical, not of a dramatic poet. 


Indeed the writer of the article has ex- 
pressed in another portion of it the following 
opinion, with which we heartily concur :— 
Wordsworth’s eye was too intense, too pro- 
hetic, to admit of his looking at life dramatically. 
n fact, no poet of modern times has had in him 
so much of the prophet. In the world of nature, 
to be a revealer of things hidden, an interpreter of 
new and unsuspected relations, the opener of a 
new sense in them; in the moral world, the 
teacher of truths hitherto neglected or unob- 
served, the awakener of the consciousness to the 
solemnities that encompass life, deepening our 
reverence for the essential soul, apart from acci- 
dent and circumstance, making them feel more 
truly, more tenderly, more profoundly, lifting the 
thoughts upward through the storms of time to 
that which is permanent and eternal—this is the 
object which he will not cease to fulfil as long as 
the English language lasts. 








A NOBLE STRUGGLE. 


Son and Heir. Three Volumes. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) 
HE Son and Heir are two different per- 
sons, which is the cause of this book 
being written. Had Sir Everard Chalcote 
been the real baronet, and the legitimate 
successor of his father Sir Hugh, we should 
probably never have heard of him in the 
present form. But you would never guess 
from the beginning of the story what is going 
to happen in the middle. In the first place, 
Sir Hugh is young enough to live for many 
years to come, and the apoplexy which car- 
ries him off is unsuspected. Everything, in 
fact, is so pleasant at Chalcote Place, that 
you wonder why you have been introduced 
to the family. Sir Hugh himself is a fine 
sketch of a model English gentleman, of 
et blood and not too many brains, and 
is wife the kind of person that a reigning 
beauty may become when she fades into 
abdication and finds that her looks were her 
main charm. Sheisone of those people who, 
as the author remarks, ‘‘ seem born for ad- 
versity, and never appear to such advantage 
as when their hearts are broken.”” She has 
nothing to complain of, however, for nearly 
a whole volume, except that she is generally 
neglected; and, really, the younger mem- 
bers of the family are such interesting per- 
sons that you can quite understand that they 
would receive the first attention. The author 
—who, we would wager as many Lombard 
Streets as you like to the smallest possible 
number of China oranges, is a lady—does not 
seem fond of clever people. Her good cha- 
racters, at least, are not given to books; and 
her bad character, for whom she hasevidently a 
thorough contempt, becomesa popularauthor. 
There is a marked contrast in this respect 
between Everard, the son and supposed heir, 
and his cousin Frank. Everard is the soul 
of honour and chivalry—lion-like in nature 
as in looks, keen and clever in business, and 
with rather a contempt than otherwise for 
literature and the arts. Frank, on the other 
hand, is a Pita that eup - ~ » tomy —_ 
graces and gi supply the p of an 
estate, which give him practice at the bar 
and a place in the literary world, and win 
for him a rich girl in an early chapter. But 
he is a bad man; and, as an illustration of 
his depravity, we are told that he writes in a 
publication called the Saturnine Review 
—a reference, let us charitably presume, to 
some periodical of former days. There can 
be no doubt which is the nobler character of 
the two; but the author should make some 
little allowance for the difference in the 
positions of the two men. It is comparatively 
easy to be lion-like when you are lord of the 
jungle and nobody can dispute with you your 
natural prey. Had Frank gone through the 
world shaking his mane and roaring at every- 
body he did not happen to like, he would 
probably have his e; and then 
who would have said a word for his nobility ? 
Not that we are for an instant defending 
such practices as marrying for money or 
writing in the Saturnine Review; but 
there are circumstances under which they 


with high and generous qualities we have 
an example in the heroine; but then she 
only the best writers, and attacks the 
cynical tone of certain periodicals in good 
set terms. She is Frank’s sister, but bears 
to him very little resemblance. Sydney 
Chalcote is a charming picture of woman- 
hood, and, itis to be hoped, a faithful likeness 
to some original. She is described as very 
small and very fair, with refined, regular 


her cheeks, and wavy brown hair with 
olden lights upon it. She is strong-minded, 
ut not in the vulgar sense of the term. What 
she is exactly may be gathered from a few 
words describing a conversation with her 
cousin Everard when they were out riding 
together. She was making an attack upon 
some intimate friends for not being quite 
what she would wish them to be; and then 
she ‘‘ went on to tell him how she would 
have girls brought up—to hate town and 
town amusements, to love all country things, 
to know all about birds and flowers and 
ferns, to live plainly, to wear thick boots, to 
be able to ride any horse, to take long walks 
in all weathers, to read very few novels, to 
worship Tennyson and Wordsworth and 
Ruskin and Kingsley, to snap their fingers 
at the opinions of the fashionable world, to 
fear and nothing else in the universe.” 
As for marrying, she declares that is out of 
the question, as she would never allow any 
man to govern her and ‘order her about.” 
How Everard thinks differently, and the 
series of battles that ensue between the pair, 
are told in some of the pleasantest scenes in 
the book. In the end she is fairly hunted 
down, and subdued into submission by the 
strong will opposed to her. She felt, we are 
told, ‘‘ like some naughty child that had been 
well punished and scolded; that had had its 
spirit broken and its will mastered by a firm 
hand, and had been forced, despite all its 
struggles, to submit to authority; that had 
worn its poor little self out with crying and 
sobbing, and then had been gathered up to 
the faithful heart that had loved it so tenderly 
all the while it had seemed so cruel—had 
been forgiven, and cherished, and soothed to 
rest, till, thoroughly humbled and subdued, it 
had loved better than it had ever done be- 
fore the firm hand and the faithful heart 
against which it had once risen up with all 
its childish powers of rebellion and resent- 
ment.” . 
Never were people so happy as the plighted 
ir—and then their ieochlon wel ae Sir 
ugh dies, but not before he has pointed to 
a certain cabinet as the depository of a secret 
which he makes his son swear a terrible oath 
never to reveal. The papers referred to are 
not found for a year afterwards; and it is 
— on the eve of his wedding that Everard 
makes the discovery that, though the son of 
Sir Hugh, he is not the heir; for the late 
baronet had made a private marriage before 
his publis one, and the first wife was alive 
when he married thesecond. The baronetcy 
and all belonging to it are Frank’s b right, 
as the legitimate heir, and Everard’s 
impulse is to give them up. But he has 
sworn never to reveal the secret, and the 
strict conscientiousness of his character allows 
him but one way out of the difficulty. He 
must renounce —— in order that Frank 
may succeed to the title wert ny rty at his 
death; and, in the meanwhile, he will use 
neither the one nor the other, but go abroad 
under an assumed name and earn his own 
living. So the en ment is broken off, 
and | iad p s to Sweden as superin- 
tendent of some mines! The impossibility of 
explaining to anybody—even to hisformer be- 
trothed—the reasons for this step, expose him, 
of course, to misrepresentations on all sides; 
but Sydney, with her heart breaking, believes 
in his honour and purity, will not hear that 
he weeny ner Bot: ‘ — after a terrible 
struggle, devo to the sacrifice. They 
meet again; but it would be too much to 
the meeting to bea very happy one, 
as far as worldly hopes are con . The 





become comparatively excusable, and worthy 
at least of itable consideration. 
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Saturnine is in possession of 
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That a love of literature may be compatible 


features, a thorough Devonshire bloom on. 
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the title and estates, and dazzles the whole 
county by the brilliancy of his fashionable 
assemblies; he becomes a statesman as well 
as a lawyer and a writer, and one of the 
most conspicuous men of the nation. As 
for the late baronet, for whose sin Everard 
has suffered, the tablet in the parish church 
proclaims him to have been endowed with 
every virtue; and nobody who remembers 
the bce geen ry frank, handsome country 
ntleman, would dream of doubting the fact. 
verard is of course known as the black 
sheep of the family by everybody but one, 
and even to her the secret is never revealed. 
Such is the main material of which the 
story is composed. Painful of necessity, it 
is told with at once power and delicacy, and 
thoroughly interests the reader. In the plot 
there are some violations of probability. 
Why, for instance, should Sir Hugh, when 
he Pema that his former wife was dead, 
reveal the fact that she had ever existed ? 
The sin was on his conscience, doubtless ; 
but he confessed it only on condition of 
secrecy, and with no view of benefiting the 
rightful heir. Moreover, the wronged woman 
had left no offspring, and with her died all 
the necessary consequences of his error; so 
that, if anybody was to be benefited, it was 
only a second cousin, who had never any 
expectations in the way of succession. The 
idea of the story is thus founded upon con- 
siderable inconsistency; but, granting the 
situation, the writer’s mode of dealing with 
it deserves much praise. From the lighter 
chapters of the book, excellent in themselves, 
one would scarcely have expected so marked 
an analysis, as well as so powerful a picture, 
of the struggle of the two noble minds. For 
the rest, it must be said for the author that 
she writes with and spirit—that her 
tone throughout is robust and stimulating, 
and her moral unexceptionable; for, if she 
makes her good people suffer, it is with all 
the great consolations that suffering should 
yield. 8. L. B. 








M. VAN DE WEYER’S MISCELLANIES. 


Choix d’Opuscules de Sylvain van de Weyer. 
Premiére Série. (Triibner.) 


we selections from the periodical and 
miscellaneous writings of the above 
author are, for more than one reason, of a 
most agreeable kind, and ought to be par- 
ticularly acceptable to the lovers of both 
curious and*elegant literature. They com- 
bine the apparently incompatible qualities of 
being at once old-fashioned and novel, ‘na 
ing and, in our time, very unusual 
manner. On this account they deserve all 
the more credit, especially as there are now- 
a-days so many people who to reason 
themselves into the belief that, use cer- 
tain things are old, they must also necessarily 
be bad, and, on the other hand, that things 
must be good merely because they are new. 
Without either denying or objecting to what 
is commonly called ey men we must, how- 
ever, confess a hearty love for the ‘‘ good 
olden times,” with, if not all, at least a great 
many of their goodly old fashions, even 
some such things included as are in our en- 
a era considered by many as being 
lete and ee ee Thus, for 
instance, if Addison happened to live 
and write in this age of ours, he would, no 
doubt, oP et orgy by many to be what 
is Co ially called a ‘‘ bore ;” and it is not 
that any one who would now confess 

to “ Sir es Grandison ” or Féne- 
lon’s “Télémaque” with pleasure would run 
no small risk of being Taughed at for the 
a bee < —". The fact ro ye what 
Fren ve so appro esig- 
nated as “les belles-letires.” and which 


orthy that an at their revival, 
it may seem an almost hopeless task, 
now and then be undertaken by 


On vi as the author of these 
* For, varied as his writi 
Feghnd to inatlerkbsBnaamner, they al 
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of them tend to show that he is a man who 
belongs to what may be designated the 
Traditional School. And, whether it be in 
the clever and spirited pamphlet so ably 
directed against the modern doctrines of 
utilitarianism as professed by Mr. Cobden and 
his disciples, or in the charming article upon 
the writings of Englishmen in French, or in 
the popular essay about his proposed treat- 
ment of the history of philosophy, we find 
passages which show that respect and venera- 
tion for the past, and the great and good 
elements it contained, wie, must elevate 
the character of all who are able to appre- 
ciate their spirit. Every sentence written by 
M. van de Weyer has a peculiar charm, for 
in everything that flows from his pen we 
meet with what is elegant, refined, and 
accomplished. Habitually, his style of writ- 
ing is calm to smoothness, with a frequent 
admixture of that sly facetiousness which 
it is equally attractive to listen to or to 
read. But we like him better when his 
tone occasionally, as if in spite of himself, 
and therefore also in the most natural man- 
ner, rises to the pathetic. It is upon such 
occasions that he develops the full powers of 
his eloquence, and that he displays a warmth 
of heart which shows that he, for one, has not 
grown callous through learning and experi- 
ence. A mere commentary of this kind will, 
however, not do justice to M. van de Weyer, 
and we prefer, therefore, to let him speak for 
himself. In his ‘‘ Richard Cobden, Roi des 
Belges,”’ he writes :— 

“Mais celui-la serait un _ bien superficiel 
observateur de la société, qui n’apercevrait point 
combien la matérialisme des intéréts, le principe 
de Tutilité préconisé comme la régle de nos 
actions, mettent en péril ce que Phomme doit 
avoir de plus cher et de plus sacré au monde, et 
combien ces partisans ardents de la paix a tout 
prix cachent de grossiers instincts, de froid et 
profond égoisme, sous leur philanthropie senti- 
mentale, ou leur cosmopolitisme hautain. Que 
de fois ils oublient que, pour tout cceur bien 
placé, l’indépendance nationale, la patrie est. le 
premier des intéréts! La question de l’abolition 
de la guerre dans le monde a d’ailleurs de philo- 
sophiques profondeurs que ne soupgonne mémeé 
‘pas l’esprit essentiellement superficiel de M. Cob- 
den.” 

And, again, in his * Discours sur )’Histoire 
de la Philosophie,” he says :— 

La philosophie n’est donc qu’une forme plus 

pure que revétent les vérités vulgaires et popu- 
laires ; elle part du sens intime, interroge les 
vérités du sens commun, qu'elle éléve, par l’obser- 
vation et la méditation, au rang de science, en 
sorte que la philosophie n’est, en réalité, que la 
légitimation par la science des.vérités du sens 
commun. TI] s’ensuit qu’elle n’est point une 
science purement spéculative et abstraite, mais 
qu’elle est essentiellement, et avant tout, une 
science pratique. 
This, besides being really a finely-written 
passage, is also one of the truest definitions 
of philosophy we have ever come across. 
Further on in the same essay the author 
continues :— 

Otez Vinspiration 4 la poésie, que restera-t-il ? 
Otez l’enthousiasme a l’homme, qu’en ferez-vous ? 
Elles ne sont done point stériles et desséchantes, 
comme l’ont osé dire quelques-uns, ces nobles 
études de homme; toute philosophie qui re- 
specte la nature humaine, porte un caractére de 
force et d’élévation que de vaines clameurs ou des 
dédains affectés ne eng anonge point a lui en- 
lever, et donne aux dimes une vigueur et une indé- 
pendance que l’on chercherait vainement ailleurs. 


Such are the noble sentiments to which 
the author of the “‘Opuscules” gives vent 
in his more serious moods; but his earnest- 
ness does yp! nee his indulging occasion- 
ally in a rmingly telling joke at the 
expense of some of his less accurate neigh- 
bours, whose blunders he delights to show 
up in the most polite manner possible. 

occurs a charming instance of this 
kind at the beginning of his first ‘‘ Lettres 
sur les Anglais qui ont écrit en Francais,” 
where he says in a note :— 

Cette notice {of Thomas Hales) ne sera peut- 
étre sans utilité, ne fiit-ce que pour 

& VYavenir la Bibliographie de ta 
France et le Bulletin du Bibliophile, publié 
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$$ 
par Techner, de prendre un savant évéque et un 
grand Chancelier d’ Angleterre, né en 1281, pour 
un membre actuel de notre Société, et d’annoncer 
que Monsieur Richard de Bury a inventé a notre 
usage le terme de Philobiblon ! Messieurs Monck. 
ton et Miles, dit le méme article, sont nos deux 
sécretaires (7. e., Mr. Monckton Milnes, now Lord 
Houghton). Nous savons tous que vous vous étes 
mis en quatre pour organiser notre petit club de 
Bibliophiles, mais cela n’autorise personne & yous 
mettre en deux, et & défigurer un nom cher aux 
Muses, inscrit dans les annales parlementaires, 
aimé 4 Paris comme A Londres, dans ce qu’on 
appelait autrefois la Société polie. 


As another specimen of this accom- 
lished sort of facetiousness, the ‘‘ Lettre 4 

. Miinch” deserves to be mentioned. It 
is a jocular remonstrance of the author, 
who was then Conservator of the Advocates’ 
Library at Brussels, against an assertion 
made by the Librarian of the Hague, accord- 
ing to which he pretended that M. van 
de Weyer was the writer of a pamphlet 
‘* Upon the Advantages of the Flemish Lan- 
guage.” The argumentation, excellent and 
telling of itself, is carried on from beginning 
to end in a truly ‘ Rabelaisian ”’ fashion, 
and poor M. Miinch is literally demolished 
upon every page, but in so elegant a manner 
that he must himself have been but too happy 
to have served as a butt for the charming 
pleasantries hurled so good-naturedly at him 
by his learned and amiable adversary. 

Taken as a whole, this yolume is well 
worthy of perusal, especially by those who are 
fond of the real excellencies of French 
writing, and who take pleasure in that truly 
Gallic sort of wit which no other nation 
possesses, and which no other language can 
express; for M. van de Weyer, though 
a Belgian, is, in the qualities of an author, 
as essentially French as it is possible to be 
—always with this great exception, that he 
does not share in that utter disregard of the 
past, by which the school of modern Paris is 
so unenviably distinguished. 

After having thus far expressed our high 
approval of this work, we feel bound to 
state an objection which we cannot help 
feeling upon a subordinate point. When- 
ever a new edition of these ‘‘Opuscules” 
shall be wanted (and we have no doubt that 
this will, ere long, be the case), it would be a 
decided improvement if the editor were to 
suppress some, at least, of his prefatory 
remarks; for they are not only unnecessary, 
but appear flat by the side of the vivid and 
attractive pages to which they form an in- 
troduction. I’. §.-H. A. 








MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 
IRELAND. 
Handbook for Travellers’ in Ireland. With 
Travelling-maps. (Murray.) 

HE dove has returned to the ark. After 
an excursion round well-nigh all the civi- 
lized world, Mr. Murray’s peripatetic Muse 
has alighted on Ireland-—a singular illustra- 
tion of the neglect which it has always been 
the destiny of that fine country to experience. 
Mr. Murray, however, is quite right in not 
producing his Guide before it is wanted ; and 
even now the proportion of Irish tourists who 
will find what they seck in it is but limited. 
To most the attractions of Irish scenery are 
stenographically represented by Killarney 
and the Giant’s osomagesg much as Mr. 
Borrow’s acquaintance at Finisterre passed 
among his countrymen for a profound Eng- 
lish scholar on the strength of knife and fork. 
For a mere excursionist of this calibre 
‘‘ Murray” is far too elaborate; he would do 
much better to provide himself with the 
cheap, neat, and practical Handbooks | of 
Messrs. Black and Stanford, between which 
there does not seem much to choose. Won 
cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum—not 
every one in want of a guide should betake 
himself to Albemarle Street. There is a kind 
of Quarterly flavour about this goodly group 
of travelling-companions; they are scholarly 
up to the point of erudition, and their utility 
will usually be found in pretty close propor 
tion to the degree in which the traveller has 











_ 


cation. ‘‘ The Englishman with his Murray” 
has become a by-word on the Continent; 
but only because the Englishman so often 
evinces that he is exercising his mind on 

eat and hard matters which be too high 
or him. Such are they who read the red 
yolume regularly through on the decks of 
Rhine steamers, and who, unable to keep pace 
with the celerity of steam, may be observed 
frantically struggling to harmonize the aspect 
of the castle of Retatere, past which the boat 
is carrying them, with that of the abbey of 
Schwoffingen, of which they are reading 
half-a-page higher up. But, in general, it 
is no more than due praise to declare that 
in proportion to the educational advantages 
of each traveller will be the extent of his 
obligations to ‘‘ Murray.” Unquestionably 
improvements might be introduced with ad- 
vantage. The great objection commonly 
urged by travellers is the somewhat anti- 
quated character of these sound and conser- 
yative publications. Unlike the ephemeral 
brood of ‘‘ Practical Guides” and such like, 
they are works of slow growth and corre- 
sponding durability—a permanent addition 
to the literature of the country. Now every 
summer brings with it the necessity of revi- 
sion to a certain extent—not in the luxuries 
of history or afchzeology, but in indispens- 
ables—the tourist’s A. if ©. of railways and 
hotels and posthorses. To revise a ‘‘ Mur- 
ray” is no light matter; and, when the new 
edition is ready, the traveller not unnaturally 
demurs on being called upon to pay eight or 
ten shillings for sixpennyworth of alteration. 


The difficulty might be met by the publica-- 


tion of an annual supplement, with all parti- 
culars of hotels and conveyances, and correc- 
tions to the date of issue. ‘Till this is done, 
‘*‘ Bradshaw” or the ‘‘ Practical Guide” will 
be an indispensable concomitant, and will 
often be found to verify the adage that a 
dwarf on a giant’s shoulders sees farther 
than the giant himself. 
_ This Handbook to Ireland is, in all respects, 

a worthy member of the series. It possesses 
the typical features of the genus Murray— 
the fulness, the elaborateness, the exactness, 
the apt introduction of quotations, the evi- 
dence of acquaintance with some of the 
pursuits in which learned leisure finds its 
recreation. Geology and archeology appear 
tobe the compiler’s pet hobbies—some readers 
may be inclined to think there is too much of 
both ; but we shall abstain from joining in the 
ae rege till satisfied that they have operated 
to the exclusion of matter more generally 
useful. When so many diverse tastes have 
to be gratified, a wide toleranceis the compiler’s 
right and the critic’s duty. We certainiy do 
not regret that the geology of Erin is not 
more wonderful, and feel less disposed to 
quarrel with the puny scale of her ecclesias- 
tical remains. edo not find that the de- 
scriptions of these ruins succeed in summon- 
ing up any very vivid mental representation 
of them ; no one who has not been in Ireland 
can form an idea of the beauty imparted by 
Situation and vegetation to remains archi- 
tecturally insignificant, and of their too 
faithful correspondence with the general 
character of the scenery. If we were to cite 
any prevailing defect in this excellent Guide, 
it would be the deficiency of human interest, 
the comparative absence of that illustration 
from anecdote and song and characteristic 
traits which might have been so copious. 
Such illustrations certainly should not be 
allowed to encroach on the legitimate domain 
of topography ; but, discreetly introduced, 
they would do much to enliven and adorn it. 
Such examples as we do find are made use of 
with very effect. We may also note an 
indisputable oversight in the circumstance 
that the a of mountains, as given in 
the body of the work, rarely agree with those 
stated in the table in the introduction. Which 
18 right we cannot say ; but there clearly is 
an error somewhere. 

Most tourists will cordially agree with the 
compiler that Irish scenery, like science, 
no enemy but ignorance—that its beauties 
merely require to be better known to be 
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participated in the benefits of ‘a liberal edu- | more generally sought out. Few English- 


men have any adequate idea of the conveni- 
ence of Irish travel—the magnificence of the 
Holyhead steamers, the ing excellence 
of the roads even in the wildest districts, the 
leasantness of an Irish car (at least on a 
ne day), the general civility of the people, 
and the perfect security of personal property. 
These things are not of very old date; it 
would be well, indeed, for Ireland if her pro- 
gress in other respects had been equally 
remarkable. The late Mr. Jefferson Hogg 
has bequeathed us a narrative, irresistible in 
its tragi-comic drollery, which enables us to 
form some idea of what a visit to Dublin en- 
tailed upon the adventurer in 1813. He 
tells us how it rained all the way from 
London to Holyhead; how passengers and 
luggage were tumbled out of the coach into 
open boats, and launched forth upon tem- 
— straits and perturbed rivers ; how 
e laid out a guinea upon refreshments 
‘without getting any ; how he paced the deck 
of a sailing~vessel all the way from Holyhead 
to Dublin without other comfort than the 
sight of a bishop sipping chocolate. When 
he finally reached Ireland, we are told how he 
could at first get nothing to eat; how vainly 
he endeavoured to secure the door of his 
room; how the boy Pat removed a loose 
anel and crept through the aperture for 
is boots; how two gentlemen carried on a 
conversation across his room through holes 
in the floor and ceiling, ingeniously made to 
correspond; how there was no silver in the 
country, and every carman had to be paid 
by anI OU. The change from this to the 
present state of things cannot fail to bring 
others in its train. We may notice, too— 
very observable this summer—the introduc- 
tion of agricultural machinery consequent 
upon the scarcity of labour, and the animated 
appearance of the rivers since the reform of 
the fishery-laws. These are but incidents in 
the great social crisis through which Ireland 
is passing, the ultimate results of which 
may become apparent in time to form a 
new chapter in the second edition of this 
Handbook. 








THE BOOK TRADE IN FRANCE— 
THE DIDOTS. 


Histoire du Livre en France, depuis les Temps les 
plus reculés jusqu’en 1860. Par Edmond 
Werdet, ancien Libraire- éditeur. (Paris: 
Dentu; London: Williams and Norgate.) 


dee: historiographer of the ‘‘ Book in 
France” is already known to Eng- 
lish readers by a work more amusing, if 
less instructive, than the performance which 
he is now bringing to a close. Five years 


ago M. Werdet gave to the world his ‘‘ Por-. 


trait intime de H. de Balzac,” which at- 
tracted some attention in this country, where 
Balzac used to be among the best - known 
of modern French novelists. A portrait of 
an author by his publisher is rather a sin- 
gular phenomenon, and in such a case a 
certain accuracy of detail is more to be 
expected than a pleasing effect. Balzac, how- 
ever, gained instead of losing by being 
limned by M. Werdet; and, much as has 
been written about him, his best biograph 

is that racy, genial, and entertaining sketch 
made of him by his publisher. A year or 
so after the a rance of the ‘ Portrait 
intime” M. Werdet produced a volume, 
both amusing and instructive, containing 
notices and reminiscences of French pub- 
lishers and publishing from 1789 to 1860; 
and, in its preface, he gave a brief account of 
his own life, explaining how he had come to 
figure as an author as well as a publisher. 
His. career as a Paris publisher not been 
successful, in spite of his connexion with 
Balzac, and in 1839 he failed. For some 
time after this catastrophe he was a pro- 
vincial agent for the sale of an eminent 
French legal periodical, when, in 1859, he was 
lamed by an accident which prevented him 
from pene ees 5 —s and the 
calamity o ess was supervening. 
He raw to his pen, not for pleasure, but 
for profit; and we can fancy that both his 








first books were successful. The composition 
of sketches of the recent commerce of French 
literature suggested a history of the develop- 
mont of the * Book and Bookselling in France 
from the earliest times.’ Published in instal- 
ments, the work is now complete, the story 
of French bookselling from 1789 to 1860 
having been already told in the author’s 
‘* Librairie Francaise depuis 1789 a 1860.” 
The idea is so good that M. Werdet’s 
imperfect execution of the work must 
be regretted. It is not easy, howeyer, 
to make research as amusing as remi- 
niscence; and the circumstances under 
which M. Werdet has pursued his labours 
must also be taken into account. Our 
Libraire-éditeur has collected a mass of in- 
formation; but not much of it will be at- 
tractive even to French readers interested in 


the subject. The third division of the work, © 


which altogether extends to six volumes, is 
dedicated to ‘‘ Etudes Bibliographiques sur 
les Libraires et les Imprimeurs les plus 
Oélébres de Paris, de 1470 a 1789,” and is 
divided into two volumes, the first of which 
treats of ‘‘ Les Estienne et leurs Devanciers, 
depuis 1470,” and the second, the only éne to 
which we are now calling attention, of ‘* Les 
Didot, leurs Devanciers et Contemporains, 
depuis 1500 jusqu’a 1789.” This yolume 
consists chiefly of a catalogue of Paris 
rinters, booksellers, and publishers, ranged 
in chronological order, with the titles of 
the principal works published by them, 
and here and there a brief biographical 
notice. But it is not often that either a 
human or a literary interest attaches to these 
records of the forgotten worthies of the 
French ‘‘ Trade.” en the man is notable, 
the memoir is generally and, from M. Wer- 
det’s plan, necessarily too short to be in- 
structive. The history of the Book in France 
during the eighteenth century, for instance, 
would have been muth better illustrated if 
for three-fourths of the meagre notices of 
nobodies had been substituted a good account 
of the origin and progress of the famous 
** Encyclopédie,” or a tolerable biography of 
Pancoucke, the publisher of the ‘‘ Encyclopédie 
Méthodique,” in succession to D’Alembert’s 
and Diderot’s great work—the friend of 
Buffon and the founder of the Moniteur. The 
story of D’Alembert’s and Diderot’s ‘‘ Ency- 
clopédie”’ alone, with all its adventures, might 
fill an instructive little volume. The prin- 
cipal interest belonging to French B cages er 
in the eighteenthcentury has been almostalto- 
gether overlooked by M. Werdet. Itliesinthe 
co-operation—fitful it may be, and sometimes 
paralyzed by fear, but still in the long run 
effective—of printers, booksellers, and pub- 
lishers, with the daring philosophes, with 
whom they had to share the penalties that 
unished heterodoxy, political or intellectual. 
very one of the memorable writings which 
helped to overthrow the old régime in France 
pg oem to produce its effect, a printer and 
a kseller as well as an author. Of one 
adventurous bibliopole there is a lively 
sketch in the present volume; but it is not 
by M. Werdet, who has contented himself 
with reproducing it verbatim as it ap 
a year ago from the pen of a bookseller of 
Rheims. The notice of Cazin was sold off on 
its first publication in a separate form, and 
we shall not grumble at M. Werdet for re- 
printing it. Cazin was one of the most 
active publishers of writings distasteful to 
the French Government in the decade or 
two before the French Revolution; and the 
Argus-eyes of the lieutenant of police were 
seldom off him. Many were the visits which, 
in the pre-revolutionary period of his career, 
he had to pay to the Bastille; and at last he 
came to consider imprisonment a part of the 
routine of business. He had a yalise set 
apart which he called his trayelling-trunk, 
and the care of which was entrusted to a 
daughter. When the officers of police made 
their appearance of a forenoon, and showed 
the warrant for his apprehension, ‘‘ Good 
morning, gentlemen,” Cazin would say ; ‘‘ we 
are going to breakfast. Tell them to serve it 
up, Henriette; and then get my valise ready.” 





Breakfast partaken of, the police-officers 
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sharing it, wife and family were embraced, 
the assistants received their instructions, and 
Cazin went off gaily to the Bastille, there to 
hatch some new scheme. M. Werdet might 
have made more than he has done of the 
romance of ‘‘the Trade” in the France of 
’ the eighteenth century. 

With all its defects, however, M. Werdet’s 
volume contains a tolerably ample sketch of 
the history and biography of one eminent 
French publishing-house of European cele- 
brity—the Didots, who may be called the 
Estiennes of modern France. The house of 
Didot is of one of an antiquity respectable 
even when compared with that of our own 
oldest publishing-houses; for its founder 
began business in 1713. In the magnitude 
and variety of its purely publishing opera- 
tions it has been excelled by more than one 
English publishing-house; but, in the mere 
range of its operations, it has been unrivalled. 
Up to a recent date the Didots founded 
their own type; and they still not only print 
their own books, but manufacture their own 

aper. The founder of the house, Fran- 
¢ois Didot (1689-1759), began business just 
when’ something like a Grub Street was 
coming into existence in Paris. A chief 
drudge of his was the Abbé Prévost, whose 
** Manon Lescaut” is well known in England, 
‘and who seems to have been one of those 
careless, imprudent, vagrant mortals of 
whom there were so many in the English 
Grub Street of last century. There is a tra- 
dition in the Didot family that the Abbé was 
latterly assigned rooms in the country- 
house of their founder, and that, to save him 
the unwelcome trouble of inspecting and 
paying bills, a credit was opened for him 
with a neighbouring butcher and baker. In 
justice to the Abbé’s memory it should be 
added that, from the age of thirty, he was 
a ‘‘total abstainer.”’ Francois-Ambroise 
Didot (1720-1804), the son of the Abbé 
Préyost’s patron, first made the house 
famous, founding, as we have said, his 
own type, manufacturing his own paper 
and ink, ‘and commencing the publication 
of the second series of the Delphin classics— 
those intended for the Dauphin, the son of 
Louis XVI. He was succeeded by his 
two sons, Pierre and Francois, the former 
of whom survived till 1853. To Pierre 
his father surrendered the printing busi- 
ness in 1789; so that his earlier years of 
typogra hical activity were those of the 
rench Reyolution, which enco ed lite- 
rature of only a very restricted kind. As 
soon, however, as Napoleon’s first Italian 
victories gave security to France, Pierre set 
to work to complete the famous collection of 
classics, ancient and modern, which his 
father had . Strange as it sounds to 
English ears, this ‘‘ mere printer” was ‘“‘ de- 
corated”’ by all the governments which held 
wer in ce during his time ; and that of 
uis Philippe gave him the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour unsolicited. His younger 
brother, Firmin Didot (1764—1836), did not 
invent the process of stereotyping—an error 
which M. Werdet repeats ; but his stereot 
of Callet’s logarithmic tables was one of the 
earliest triumphs of the new art; and his 
faultless stereotyped Virgil, sold for 75 cen- 
times (74d.), remains, even in these days of 
cheapness, a marvel of typography. For an 
account of the present heads and representa- 
tives of the house of Didot, and of such of 
their great enterprises as the new edition of 
Stephens’s (Estienne’s) Thesaurus, we must 
refer the reader to M. Werdet’s volume. 
Yet we cannot quit the subject without 
acknowledging the service which the present 
firm of Didot have rendered to literature by 
the publication of their ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,” now seproaching its close, and 
which, with all its faults, is most creditable 
to, its publishers and most useful to the 
student. While the Biographical Diction- 
ary of the Useful Knowl Society re- 
mains a fragment, and while the Professor of 


at Oxford looks to an English 
Academy, still to be founded, for a successor 
to Chalmers, two great Dictionaries of Uni- 
versal Biography are in course of publication 








by private firms in France, and will be com- 
ple 


ted before long—the new edition of the 
‘* Biographie Universelle” and the ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 








NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


An English Grammar, specially intended for 
Classical Schools and Private Students. By 
Edward Higginson, author of a Prize Essay in 
the Educator, 1839, &. (Longman & Co.) 


A Smaller Latin Grammar for the Use of 
Schools. By the Kev. Edward Miller, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
author of ‘An Elementary Latin Grammar.”’ 
(Longman & Co.) 

Ahn’s Course: Latin Grammar for Beginners. 
By W. Ihne, Ph.D., author of ‘‘ Latin Syntax,”’ 
“ Poetical Reading - book,” late Principal of 
Carlton Terrace School, Liverpool. (Triibner.) 

First Book of Caesar's Commentaries on the 
Gallic War. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Uniform with the Editor’s Edition of the First, 
Second, and Third Books of Virgil’s Mneid, 
and intended for the Use of Schools and Private 
Tuition. By Dr. Kenny, L.R.C.P., author of 
“The Advanced French Reader,” “ The English 
Grammar,” &. (Longman & Co.) 

The Aldine Virgil. Virgil : the Bucolics, Georgics, 
and Aineid complete, with English Notes Ex- 
planatory and Critical, and Metrical Analysis 
of the Aineid. By Robert Campbell, Esq., 
Head Master of the High School, Waterford, 
and Roscoe Mongan, A.B., Ex-Classical Scholar, 
Trinity College, Dublin. (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.; Dublin: B. Kelly; Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd.) 

Latin Prose Composition: the Construction of 
Clauses, with Iliustrations from Cicero and 
Cesar ; together with a Vocabulary and Index. 
By John Massie, A.M. (Edinburgh : Oliver 
and Boyd; London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 


An Elementary Grammar of the Greek Language : 
containing a Series of Greek and English Ezxer- 
cises for Translation, with the requisite Vocabu- 
laries, and an Appendix in the Homeric Verse 
and Dialect. By Dr. Raphael Kiihner, Co- 
Rector of the Lyceum, Hanover. Translated 
by 8S. H. Taylor, LI.D. A New Edition, 
revised and edited, with numerous Emendations 
and Additions, including upwards of a Thousand 
Examination Questions. By Charles W. Bate- 
man, LL.B., sometime Scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. (London; Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co., D. Nutt; Dublin: W. B. Kelly; Edin- 
burgh : Oliver and Boyd.) 

Exercises in Translation from English Poetry into 
Greek and Latin Verse. By Henry Hayman, 
B.D., Head Master of the Cheltenham School, 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
(D. Nutt.) 

French Genders and Verbs at a Glance. By 
A. Beljame, B.A., Teacher of French in Paris. 
(Paris: A. and W. Galignani & Co. ; Paris and 

’ London: Hachette & Co.) 

Instantaneous French Exercises, Easy, Conversa- 
tional, Imitative: a Practical Companion to 
“ How to Speak French ; or, French and France 
condensed.” For Students in all stages of French 
Knowledge. By Achille Albités, LL.B., Paris, 
Professor of French Literature and of History 
in the Birmingham and Edgbaston Proprietary 
School, and of French at the Midland Institute, 
Member of the Historical Institute of Paris, 
author of “ The Authors of France,” “ History 
Papers,” &. A New Edition. (London: 
Longman & Co.; Birmingham: Hudson and 
Son; Paris: Galignani & Co.) 

The Poetical Reader, for School and Home Use. 
Edited by John Charles Curtis, B.A., author 
of “A School and College History of England,” 
“ Chronological and Genealogical Tables illus- 
trative of English History,” &c. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) 

T is difficult for the educated man of middle 
life to renew the memories of his boyhood 
by looking into any of the school-books now 

— A Greek or Latin, or even an 
nglish iy eg’ comes to him in such 

an altered form that some pains and no 

little patience are required before he can 
recognise his old friend. At first he is in- 
clined to doubt whether the book is @ gram- 
mar at. all—everything is so curtailed, or 
transposed, or changed, and, to his surprise, 
not a few things are altogether absent. But, 
when he begins te comprehend the plan and 
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ses of the book, the humane philosoph 
Pf the whole thing opens up upon him ; i § 
after an attentive perusal, he shuts it, may 
be, exclaiming ‘‘ What lucky dogs are the 
schoolboys now-a-days !” 

The readers of our former articles on school- 
books will not infer from this that we ignore 
the utility of the class-books through which 
the boy of thirty years ago had so painfully 
to wade, or that we altogether approve of 
any over-easy method of learning anything. 
We would simply record the fact that gram- 
mars and school-books are much more per- 
fectly systematized than they were, and that 
the mastery of them is much more within the 
grasp of the learner. Some boys have the 
moral courage to grapple with any difficulty, 
and gain intellectual vigour by the effort; while 
others are so timid that, unless the obnoxious 
parts of grammar come to them, like their 
medicine, in sweet disguise, they would 
despair of ever being able to master them; 
and yet such boys do not always turn out 
the most inefficient men. 

The first book on our list, Higginson’s 
English Grammar, is the result of a teacher’s 
experience, and is ‘‘ intended as a practical 
school-grammar for pupils who have already 
learnt the mere elements, and especially for 
those who are also learning Latin, French, 
or any other foreign language.’”’ The volume 
embraces all that is best and most scientific 
in a book of grammar, and is at the same 
time essentially practical. In the author’s 
remarks on ‘‘ pure English” he very properly 
denounces the current eccentricities of the 
day, and points out the absurdities of many 
of the so-called Americanisms. Higginson’s 
grammar will deservedly become popular. 

Of Miller’s ‘‘Smaller Latin Grammar” it 
will be enough to say that it is merely a 
judicious abridgment of his excellent ‘‘ Kle- 
mentary Latin Grammar,” to which it natur- 
ally leads up. IThne’s ‘‘ Latin Grammar for 
Beginners” forms one of Ahn’s courses; and, 
from the manner of the arrangement-—in 
which the clever management of the types is 
not the least merit—as well as from the 
vocabulary of Latin-English and English- 
Latin at the end of the volume, we haye 
no hesitation in recommending the volume. 

Boys who have mastered either of the 
former grammars will find little difficulty in 
translating Dr. Kenny’s ‘First Book of 
Ceesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War,” 
especially as the more difficult passages are 
explained in notes at the foot of each page, 
while to each chapter is prefixed a short 
explanatory argument in English. The type 
both of the text and of the vocabulary is 
excellent. And, having once mastered Ceesar, 
what is to prevent our boy-student from tack- 
ling Virgil himself? 5 Campbell and 
Mongan furnish excellent notes to the Bucolics 
and the Georgics, while the Aineid, in addition 
to having all its more idiomatic pooner ex- 
plained, is metrically analysed, and whatever 
is exceptional or special in the scanning 1s 
pointed out. 

We now come to Mr. Massie’s book; and 
whoever wishes his Latinity to be scholarly 
and Ciceronian will do well to consult his 
‘‘Latin Prose Composition.” There is 4 
considerable vocabulary attached to the 
volume, and the examples and illustrations 
in the body of the work are of the purest 
and most classical kind. Since the days of 
Thomas Ruddiman, a century ago, Scotch- 
men have had the reputation of writing Latin 
with considerable purity; and, though they 
cannot point to a Dr. Parr for the ring of 
the true Ciceronian metal, or to a Marquis 
Wellesley for the Horatian, they can adduce 
several scholars, like Dr. Melvin, of whom 
Mr. Massie was a diligent pupil, as he tells us 
in his preface, who wrote Latin with classical 
force and purity. 

Supposing, then, that the student has 
mastered the books we have already noticed, 
beginning with Higginson’s English Gram- 
mar, and ending with Massie’s ‘‘ Latin Prose 
Oomposition,” he will be able to take in hand 
‘‘ Kiihner’s Elemen Greek Grammar,’ 
as edited by Mr. les W. Bateman. 
Here also is appended a good yocabulary— 


Oe Se, ae a Be 
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Greek-English and English-Greek—and in 
the body of the work will be found ‘‘ upwards 
of a thousand examination questions, which 
the teacher will know howto use judiciously.” 
Mr. Bateman has worked successfully on the 
Kihner basis; and, when the key to the ex- 
ercises is completed, the school-bey or the 

rivate student could scarcely have in his 
pands a better introduction to Greek litera- 
ture. The volume is almost exhaustive 
in its nature, and printed, as all Greek 
books require specially to be, clearly and 
boldly. 

To the advanced student, the ripe scholar- 
ship of Mr. Henry Hayman will be wel- 
come; and, in the introduction to his 
‘Exercises in Translation from English 
Poetry into Greek fand Latin verse,” there 
is an analysis of the classical capabilities 
of our leading English poets which he will 
read with profit and interest. It will scarcely 
be expected in an article of this kind that we 
should enter into a close criticism of Mr. 
Hayman’s renderings; but, in glancing over 
his examples, we have frequently stumbled 
upon passages of great felicity, and his 
versification throughout reads smoothly and 
flowingly. The book is a decided acquisi- 
tion to all who take an interest in classical 
scholarship. 

The student, having thus familiarized 
himself with the lore of Greece and 
Rome—as was the custom in the good old 
days before the idea of cramming into his 
poor muddled head, at one and the same 
time, every conceivable art and science had 
become a practice—is now in a position to 
turn his attention to the modern literature of 
Europe; and what more desirable langua 
could he possibly choose than the French ? 
Accordingly, in the curriculum of which the 
present article treats, French takes its appro- 
priate place; and, as aids to the language, 
we have here Beljadme’s ‘‘ French Genders and 
Verbs at a Glance,” which will go a great 
way in assisting a diligent student to 
conquer the difficulties of the tongue, and 
the ‘‘Instantaneous French Exercises” of 
M. Achille Albités, which, with its com- 
panion, ‘‘ How to Speak French,” will very 
soon enable him to travel in that land of 
glory and romance with all those advantages 
to which Lord Bacon refers. 

‘The Poetical Reader,” edited by John 
Charles Curtis— though the editing is 
scarcely so careful as we could have wished 
in the selections, ranging, as they do, from 
Shakespeare to Matthew Arnold and Alfred 
Tennyson—is, nevertheless, beyond all praise. 








NOTICES. 


Marie Stuart et le Comte de Bothwell. Par 
L. Wiesener, Professeur d’Histoire au Lycée 
Louis-le-Grand. (Paris‘'and London: Hachette 
& Co.)—-Tux character of Mary Stuart is a battle- 
field that seems destined to be never finally lost 
and won. After three hundred years, her cham- 
pions and assailants are still eager in the fray ; 
and, though the latter have certainly the weight of 
authority and even of argument on their side, 
still the former are by no means yet prepared to 
ery “Hold! enough.” M. Wiesener, her latest 
defender, states that he formerly held the more 
general and uncomplimentary view respecting the 
unfortunate queen, but that the discovery of cer- 
tain omissions and misrepresentations*in M. 
Mignet’s able biography excited in his mind a 
suspicion that all was not quite right. He deter- 
mined thoroughly to examine the question for 

imself; and the result of his researches was a 
conviction that Mary Stuart was 
“ A virtuous gentlewoman deeply wrong‘d.” 
From this to writing a book in advocacy of his 
opinions there was but one step ; and now we have 
the result of his labours in the volume be- 
fore us. TT say that that volume is lightly 
and interestingly written, or that the author 
succeeded in working his materials into a 
flowing narrative, would be to deceive our readers. 

- Wiesener disowns all pretensions of the kind. 
His book is chiefly and primarily an attack—con- 
ducted with the most perfect moderation and 
amenity—on M. Mignet’s work; and thus it 
consists rather of examinations of authorities, 


documents, than of highly-coloured pictures and 
brilliant passages. Like an advocate in acriminal 
court, he sets up a “theory of the defence,” and 
then, with great ingenuity, enlists every available 
testimony in his cause. The principal points of 
the theory are these—that Mary, from before the 
time of her landing in Scotland, was the object of 
& conspiracy on the part of Queen Elizabeth and 
her own nobles—a conspiracy which was ulti- 
mately successful; that her intercourse with 
Bothwell was perfectly pure; that she was en- 
tirely guiltless of Darnley’s murder; and that her 
chief fault was a want of severity. We need 
scarcely say that the authenticity of the famous 
casket-letters is absolutely denied. Perhaps the 
best means of giving English readers an idea of 
the scope and argument of the book is to say that 
M. Wiesener mainly follows Miss Strickland, and 
is indebted to her for many of his facts and argu- 
ments. Into the force of those arguments we 
cannot, of course, enter in a “short notice.’’ 
Suffice it to say that M. Wiesener makes a valuable 
case. There is, however, one mistake into which 
we think that both he and Mr. Froude, though 
proceeding from different points, have fallen—a 
mistake that seems to us to be at the root of a great 
deal of the difference of opinion respecting Mary’s 
character. It is this—that neither party will 
consent to investigate the situation of the per- 
sonages he does not favour. Thus M. Wiesener 
cannct appreciate Elizabeth’s position, nor Mr. 
Froude, Mary’s. We are prepared entirely to 
agree with the latter in considering that the cause 
of England and of Protestantism in the sixteenth 
century was the cause of truth; and we are as 
glad as he can be that the good cause* triumphed. 
But we can quite understand that Catholic Mary 
should not have perceived this, and should have 
acted on the contrary opinion. Nor was the 
intolerant fanaticism of her subjects calculated to 
teach a truer lesson. Indeed she seems to have 
behaved towards them with singular moderation. 
A similar argument might be addressed to 
M. Wiesener, who fails to see the dangers Eliza- 
beth had to fear from the ascendency of Mary. 
The fact is, both queens represented opposite 
interests, and both plotted and counterplotted ; 
and it is unjust to judge the plots and designs of 
the one without taking into consideration the plots 
and designs of the other. 

Pansie: a Fragment. The last Literary Effort 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. (Hotten.)—* Tux 
Dolliver Romance,” of which Mr. Hotten pub- 
lishes the first unfinished chapter under the above 
title, to judge from the specimen before us, would 
certainly, had the author been spared, have been 
the chief work of one of the most finished of 
American prose-writers. In proof we extract the 
following :—* ‘ Pansie, darling,’ said Dr. Dolliver, 
cheerily, patting her brown hair with his tremu- 
lous fingers, ‘thou hast put some of thine own 
friskiness into poor old ndfather this fine 
morning! Dost know, child, that he came ‘near 
breaking his neck down-stairs at the sound of thy 
voice ? What wouldst thou have done then, little 
Pansie?’ ‘Kiss poor grandpapa and make him 
well,’ answered the child,, remembering the 


herself. ‘It shall do poor grandpapa good,’ she 
added, putting up her mouth to apply the remedy. 
‘Ah, little one, thou hast greater faith in thy 
medicines than ever I had in my drugs,’ replied 
the patriarch with a giggle, sorta and de- 
lighted at his own readiness of response. ‘ But 
the kiss is good for my feeble old heart, Pansie, 
though it might do little to mend a broken neck ; 
so give grandpapa another dose, and let us to 
breakfast.’ In this merry humour they sat down 
to the table, great-grandpapa and Pansie side by 
side, and the kitten, as soon ap , making a 
third in the party. First she showed her mottled 
head out of Pansie’s lap, delicately sipping milk 
from the child’s basin without rebuke; then she 
took post on the old gentleman’s shoulder, purring 
like a spinning-wheel, trying her claws in the 
wadding of his dressing-gown, and still more im- 
pressively reminding him of her presence by put- 
ting out a paw to intercept a warmed-over morsel 
of yesterday’s chicken on its way to the Doctor’s 
mouth. After skilfully achieving this feat, she 
scrambled down upon the breakfast-table, and 
began to wash her face and hands. Evidently 
these companions were all three on intimate 
terms, as was natural enough, since a great many 
childish impulses were softly creeping back on the 
simple-minded old man; insomuch that, if no 
worldly necessities nor painful infirmity had dis- 
turbed him, his remnant of life might have been 
as cheaply and cheerily enjoyed as the early an 
time of the kitten and the child. Old Dr. Dolliver 


Doctor’s own mode of cure in similar mishaps to | 


which seemed quite to overwhelm the tiny figure 
of Pansie) had met one another at the two extre- 
mities of the life-circle; her sunrise served him 
for a sunset, illuminating his locks of silver and 
hers of golden brown with a homogeneous shimmer 
of twinkling light. Little Pansie was the one 
earthly creature that inherited a drop of the Dol- 
liver blood. The Doctor’s only child, p 
Bessie’s offspring, had died the better of a 
hundred years before, and his grand-children, a 
numerous and dimly-remembered brood, had 
vanished along his weary track in their youth, 
maturity, or incipient age, till, hardly knowing 
how it all happened, he found himself totter- 
ing onward with an infant’s small fingers “in his 
nerveless grasp.” A short biographical sketch of 
Hawthorne, by one who knew him well, is prefixed 
to the fragment. “If Irving,” says the writer, 
“is the Claude of our unrhymed poetry, Haw- 
thorne is its Poussin.” 

Anecdotes of Heraldry ; in which is set forth 
the Origin of the Armorial Bearings of Many 
Families. By C. N. Elvin, M.A. (Bell and 
Daldy.)—Mr. Etvin here supplements his 
“Family Mottoes”’ by an interesting collection of 
family anecdotes and legends, intended to show 
the importance of the study of heral as a 
branch of historical knowledge. He thus sketches 
the origin of the science :—*‘ Loaded with fame, 
glowing with imagination, and filled with the 
spirit of poetry, the Northman went forth to 
choose for himself a land—and he chose for him- 
self the best in every quarter. He chose beautiful 
Sicily, and there he dwelt awhile ; of ancient Italy 
he chose the fairest portion ; the islands of Greece 
owned his sway for a season; but chiefly he pre- 
ferred the shores of France ; and there, under the 
giant Rolf, he settled himself in despite of Gauk 


retained his valour, his genius, and his love of 
song. And he it was, and not, as some vainly 
suppose, the Frank, who ‘ gave to fluent emana- 
tions a fixed shape;’ who attached.the symbols 
which his imagination had ested, and his 
genius realized, to those whom he loved to honour 
in his lays—in fact, he created heraldry. Other 
nations have employed coarse emblems to express 
ideas which they immediately suggest—the lion 
for courage, the vulture for rapacity ; and these, 
too, the Normans and their imitators used; but, 
besides this, they invented a regular system of 
symbols, which could describe not only the deeds, 
but the fortunes of individuals and of families— 
and to these symbols they often joined words 
which either added to the meaning of the symbol, 
or made that meaning clearer. And so sufficient 
has this system been found, that, since the inven- 
tion of armorial bearings, scarcely any deed of 
special daring has been performed which has 
failed to be duly commemorated. It is true that 
many of the allusions are dark, some of them now 
unintelligible ; but this is not the fault of the 
science, but of those who will not use it, In 
many instances a coat has been given, or a motto 
assumed, which has possessed somewhat the 
character of a cipher, the key of which was in the 
hands of the family so distinguished ; but, if they, 
through carelessness, lose the key, they alone must 
bear the blame. The emblems employed in 
heraldry have been borrowed from very many 
sources ; but to one I shall more especially allude 
before I proceed to give some instances of anec- 
dotes attached to bearings. This source is the 
‘Crusades ; or, Expeditions in Order to Deliver the 
Holy Sepulchre from the Infidels ;’ and I give it 
chiefly because of a passage in ‘ Christian Morals,’ 
by the Abbé Fleury, which describes, in my 
opinion, very clearly, one of the principal motives 
which induced t men to go on those i- 
tions.” The volume, which is got up with all the 
luxury of the Chiswick Press, and is illustrated 
with woodcuts executed with much taste and 
care, is likely to revive a study which in these 
utilitarian days has fallen into far greater disuse 
than it deserves. 
La Seconde Vie. Par X. B. Saintine. Réves 
et Réveries ; Visions et Cauchemars. (Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co.)\—WiITHOUT possessing 
the great Opium-eater’s unrivalled talent for 








dreaming, M. Saintine is yet no mean adept in the 
art. If we may accept his word, the volume 





before us is mainly a record of things seen with 


the “inward eye,” which does not always close 


while the body is asleep. The seconde vie is that 
strange divorced life of the soul during slumber 
that bas so often been a puzzle alike to the physio- 
logist and the metaphysician. But, though our 
author does not at times disdain to embark: on a 
little speculation, it is in neither of these two 
characters that he now forward. His book 
consists of about fifty stories, descriptive pieces 








and discussions on the value and authenticity of | 


and his great-granddaughter (a ponderous title, 
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and poems, of which a very few have a lurking 
moral, M. Saintine seems to us much happier in 
his prose than in his poetry. The short tales and 
descriptions are written with much e and 
delicacy, aud with an air of fantastic verisimili- 
tude which suits well with the strange unreal 
reality of dreams. Among the pieces which have 
struck us we may mention “Mes Funérailles,” 
“Une Petite Main,” “La Chine a Paris,” and 
‘Les Deux Chasses.” In none of these, how- 
ever, must the reader expect that grandeur and 
magnificence which characterize De Quincey’s 
literary expeditions in the world of sleep. Grace 
and prettiness, rather than power and sublimity, 
are the characteristics of M. Saintine’s dream- 
pictures. 

DT? Enseignement Primaire et Professionnel en 
Angleterre et en Irlande. Par N. Reyntiens. 
(Paris: A. Lacroix, Verboeckhoven et Cie.)—Ir 
appears that, in the conflict now going on between 
the Liberal and the Religious parties in Belgium, 
both sides appeal to the example of England. 
One of the efforts of the Liberal party is to bring 
about a reform in the educational system of the 
country, and with that view to place it under 
State control. The Religious party point to 
England as having refused to separate education 
from the action of the religious communities. M. 
Reyntiens, on the reforming side, has compiled 
this book to show exactly what the state of things 
is in England with regard to education. He has 

roduced a manual which may be of use in Eng- 

d as well as in Belgium, It is founded ina 

eat .measure on the report of the Education 

Jommission, but he has also drawn materials from 
other statistical sources. M. Reyntiens wishes 
that Belgium should follow England in instituting 
a Commission of Inquiry. He shows from the 
facts reported by our own Commission that 
some State interference is recognised here as 
absolutely necessary to prevent the secular part of 
education from being sacrificed to the special 
interests of religious communities. 

The Judgment of Conscience and other Sermons. 
By the late Archbishop Whately. (Longman & 
Co.)—I? is a curious fact that this little volume 
contains all the sermons left behind by Archbishop 
Whately, except “one or two of merely local 
interest,” which had not been previously pub- 
lished. The sermons are only eight in number. 
Two inferences may be drawn from this fact,— 
one, that Archbishop Whately was not a very 
voluminous writer of sermons ; the other, that he 
had already published a considerable number. 
Those in this volume have no subject in common, 
the title being merely that of the first sermon, 
and are only interesting as the posthumous re- 
mains of an able and well-known writer. Perhaps 
what would strike the reader most might be a 
more “ Evangelical” tone than was to be expected 
of their author. The preacher appears to warm 
in the assertion of distinctive Christian doctrines, 
such as that of the Atonement, which he main- 
tains to be equally indispensable and inexplicable. 
The sermons are clear, didactic, and highly 
orthodox. 

La France Pontificale (Gallia Christiana) : 
Histoire Chronologique et Biographique des Arche- 
véques et Evéques de tous les Diocéses de France. 
Par M. Fisquet, Métropole de Reims. (Reims. 
Paris: E. .)—* Gatti CHRISTIANA ” is the 
title of a well-known work giving the history of 
the archbishops and bishops of every diocese in 
France. The first publication of the “Gallia 
Christiana’ was in 1626, and was the work of 
Claude Robert. Afterwards this history was im- 

roved and ented by various members of the 

ily De Saint Marthe. M. Tepe has under- 
taken to traftslate, popularize, and bring down to 
the present day the “Gallia Christiana ;” and 
this volume, relating to the archdiocese of Rheims, 
is an instalment of his work. The whole, when 

, is to consist of 25 volumes. 

without Hands: being an Account of 

the Habitations constructed by various Animals, 
classed ing to their Principles of Construc- 
tion. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, F.L.S. Parts 
1—9. (Longman & Co.)—Tuis is a happy idea, 
admirably carried out, as was to be expected from 
the author of the “ Illustrated Natural History.” 
Each nest-building bird or insect—each earth- 
burrower, whether quadruped, bird, insect, or 
crustacean—have all their habitations described 
and, in many instances, illustrated with the 
greatest skill. It will be the bounden duty of 
every would-be naturalist to these pages ; , 
all who read them will form any concep- 


tion of the various readings and 

research with which Mr, Wood must eeeetiael 
himself before he sat down to write what almost 
opens out to usa new possible division of the 





| animal kingdom into those animals which do 


build and those that do not. Mr. Wood very 
wisely accompanies his popular and interesting 
letter-press with illustrations, which, by reason of 
their great excellence, add vastly to its ‘value. 
The drawing, for instance, of the African 
Weavers, in Part 7, is of a very high order of 
excellence, and requires a very careful inspection 
to exhaust all it has to tell us. 3 

Household Devotions; or, Family Prayers for 
the Church Season. By Lewis Hensley, M.A. 
we and Daldy.)—Tue author thinks that the 

esign of this work will commend itself to many 
Churchmen, as it is “intended to meet the want 
of something between the liturgical methods of 
conducting family worship, for which our habits 
are hardly suited, and the use of the ordinary 
books of family prayer, which make no difference 
between one of the Church seasons and another.” 
In a literary point of view, nothing is more remark- 
able than the contrast between the simplicity and 
beauty and rhythmical cadence of our Church 
prayers, and the verbose, declamatory prayers 
which are so frequently compiled for our use in 
the family. In the one case the words are few, 
while the thoughts are full ; we have no expletives, 
no exclamations, no talking about devotion; but 
every sentence is an expression of supplication or 
praise. In the other case we have but too often 
long-winded sentences, too many and ill-selected 
words, remarks made in lieu of blessings asked, 
and often what sermon-makers call an “ applica- 
tion.” To some extent Mr. Hensley has avoided 
these errors; and, with a little severe pruning, his 
volume would form an admirable selection of 
family prayers. : 

Mrs. Mathews; or, Family Mysteries. By 
Mrs. Trollope, author of the “‘ Widow Barnaby.” 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Tuis is the new volume 
of + arm Chapman and Hall’s two-shilling 
“Select Library.” It is pleasant to welcome any 
novel of Mrs. Trollope’s on its reappearance ; and 
“Mrs. Mathews,” a strong-minded and a learned 
woman, is not a lay figure, but a creature of life 
and individuality. 

The Ruined Castles of North Wales, With 
Photographic Illustrations. (Bennett.) — Tuts 
little volume—taken, if we are not mistaken, from 
alarger work—contains six fairly good photographs 
of castles, with the accompanying letter-press. 
Having said this, we have gaid as much as the 
book demands, unless we add, as we can with 
truth, that it is very prettily “got up.” 

The Art-Journal, No. XXXIII., New Series, 
September. (James 8. Virtue.)—Tuere is a 
pleasant article by the Rev. J. G. Wood, entitled 
“‘ Art'in September,” on hop-picking and nut and 
apple gathering, on partridge-shooting and the 
migration of birds, bidding adieu to swallows and 
starlings, and welcoming, in their place, wood- 
cocks and snipes to our shores and hospitalities— 
to the latter with all gusto, ne eo in fours 
on a skewer, with a fumet de gibier and a glass 
or two of sound Bordeaux by way of relish. The 
chief engravings in the present number are 
O’Neill’s “ Foundling,” from the Bell Picture in 
the National Gallery, admirably engraved by 
P. Lightfoot ; “ Heidelberg,” from Turner’s pic- 
ture in the same collection, by T. A. Prior; and 
* A Spanish Girl,” from a Paris Murillo, by A. 
Blanchard. Other illustrations are three wood- 
cuts after Miss Emily Mary Osborn, beautifully 
executed by James Cooper —“ Nameless and 
Friendless,” ‘‘ Of course she said Yes,’ and “ The 
Escape of Lord Nithsdale.” Then there are three 
of the clever cuts from Dalziel’s “ Arabian 
Nights,” and the illustrated articles, “ Wedgwood 
and Htruria” and Mr. Wright’s “History of 
Caricature.” We are glad to find the latter an- 
nounced for publication in a separate form. The. 
Art-Journal this month is more than an average 
number, 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HE statue of the late Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, Bart., was inaugurated at Hereford on 
Saturday last. After the death of Sir George, his 
friends in Herefordshire, near the county town 
of which he resided, proposed that a statue 
should be erected ; and, about £1000 having been 
subscribed, Baron Marochetti was entrusted with 
the execution of the memorial. The statue, which 
is of bronze, is erected immediately in front of the 
Shire Hall, in St. Peter’s Square, and has on its 
right hand the early English church from which 
the square takes its name. The plinth consists of 
a block of unpolished Penrhyn granite, on which 
rests a moulded polished pedestal, surmounted by 
the statue. The figure is 7 ft. 6 in. in height, and 
the total height of the memorial is 14 ft. The four 
sides of the pedestal bear the following inscriptions 
in gold letters:—On the front— “Sir George 
Gornewall Lewis, a wise and honest statesman, a 
found scholar, a kind and firm friend.” On 
the left—‘* M.P. for the County of Hereford from 
1847 to 1852; Chief Steward of the City.” On 
the right—“ Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
1855 to 1858; Home Secretary from 1859 to 
1860; Secretary for War from 1860 to 1863.’ 
On the back—* Born 1806; died 1863.” 

Tue accounts of the committee of the Shake- 
speare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon are now 
made up, and they show a deficiency of more 
than £3000. It appears that the total sub- 
scriptions were £2298. 18s. 7d. The balance, 
after payment of preliminary expenses, manage- 
ment, &c., £1834. 18s. 7d., left towards the fes- 
tival, was £313. 5s. 5d.; and the total receipts 
peenting that amount) for tickets of admission, 

., amounted to £5653. 2s. 3d. The sale of 
materials, &c., only realized £375. 15s. 10d. The 
contract for the pavilion was £1300., and there 
was £2052. 19s. 1ld. for extras. The dramatic 
and musical performances and scenery cost nearly 
£2000; fireworks, £56. 19s.; balloon, £30; 
bands of music, £65. 19s.; police, £152; re- 
freshments for performers, £747. 6s. 5d. ; the total 
payments being £8664. 10s. 7d., leaving a defi- 
ciency of £3308. 8s. 3d. 

It is proposed to raise funds by a penny sub- 
ee for a shrine and statue to Shakespeare 
on Primrose Hill at a cost of £2400. The Urban 
Club seems to give the plan its sanction, and 
Mr. Phelps is the President. After the two 
signal failures of the London and Stratford Com- 
mittees, the gentlemen who form the council and 
executive committee of this “ Penny Memorial” 
must certainly possess a greater amount of en- 
thusiasm than is usually assigned to practical 
ws 

E statue-raising mania of the day comes 
under the lash of Figaro, which gives a humorous 
“ap by way of letter from the shade of Madame 

@ Sévigné, remonstrating in most .pathetic lan- 
guage against the statue which is proposed to be 
erected to her memory at Vichy. She complains 
of the unfair harshness of the decree which con- 
demns her, merely because her letters to her 
daughter were agreeably written, either to stand 
aght in the middle of a public square, or, like 

oliére, to sit eternally on a fountain at the corner 
ofa street. She implores posterity to spare her 
being thus held up to ridicule, and suggests that 
the money voted for the purpose be distributed 
among distressed authors, or devoted to the erec- 
tion of an institution for their support in old age 
or sickness. 

Tumre appears to be some doubt about the 
Regius Professorship of Divinity at Cambridge, 
which has long been held by Dr. Jeremie, now 
Dean of Lincoln. It does not appear to be clear 
aged under the yaw statutes, he is bound 
resign professorship, to which the rectory 

is cnuinode The delivery of lectures 











at Cambridge during term would not, it is sup+ 

, interfere with the discharge of his duties as 

n; and, while he was non-resident at Lincoln, 

he would probably reside upon his living at 

Somersham. Nothing official will be known on 

the matter until Michaelmas term, which com- 
mences on the 1st of November. 

ALTERATIONS are being made in St.James’s Park 
with a view to provide a ride for horsemen similar 
to the Rotten Row in Hyde Park. The por- 
tion of the Park which the Chief Commissioner 
has set apart for this extends from 
Storey’s Gate to Buckingham Palace, being the 
whole length of Birdcage Walk. 

WE are requested to state that the Evening 
Civil Service Class will meet as usual on the even- 
ings of Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
during the present and following months. 

A cuRrIoUs autograph of Tasso was recently 
sold at Paris, giving an insight into the poet’s 
early struggles :—‘I, the undersigned, acknowledge 
to have received from Abraham Levy 25 livres; 
for which sum I have pledged a sword of my 
father’s, six shirts, and two silver spoons.” The 
document bears the date of March 2, 1570, at 
which time Tasso was twenty-six. 

Our facetious friend Punch lays claim to the 
prison lines which we copied from the Times in 
our last number. The effusion has quite run the 
gauntlet of the press, and yet no one seems 
to have recollected the source from which it 
came. 

Tue King of Greece has conferred upon Pro- 
fessor Gervinus a Commander’s cross of the Order 
of the Redeemer. 

THE current number of the Alpine Journal 
contains, in addition to some admirable accounts 
of ascents, the “ Report of the Special Committee 
of Ropes, Axes, and Alpenstocks,” read before the 
Alpine Club in July last. We fear it is published 
too late to be of much use this year ; en revanche, 
there will be time to learn its dicta by heart for 
next. 

THE Anti-Teapot Review, published by Messrs. 
Houlston and Wright, has reached its second 
number. Those who do not object to a “ tart 
fruity flavour” in new wine, as indicative of future 
raciness, will not begrudge paying a groat for the 
August number of the Anti-Teapot. 

WE have received a note from a person at 
Keswick stating that there was no “ knock-out” 
at the sale of Miss Katherine Southey’s effects, 
but that simply there were no biddings beyond 
the reserved prices ; so that the autographs and 
manuscripts were not sold. 

OnE of our Regent Street photographers has re- 
cently introduced a novelty in the mode of taking 
Carte-de-Visite photographs with the signatures 
of the sitters appended. This gives but little 
extra trouble. The sitter simply sigus his name 
on a slip of paper, and finds its fac-simile, dimi- 
nished in size, transferred to the portraits when 
they come home. 

Messrs. Triipner & Co. will publish early in 
October, “Italics: Brief Notes on Politics, People, 
and Places in Italy in 1864,” by Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe; and also a revised edition of 
“Religious Duty,” by the same author. We have 
received from them the third and concluding ot 
of “ First Outlines of a Dictionary of the Solubili- 
ties of Chemical Substances, by Frank H. Storer,” 

ublished by Messrs. Sever and Francis of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Horren of Piccadilly, who edited the 
reprint of Mr. Sala’s “ Robson: a Sketch,” from 
the Atlantic Monthly, which was noticed in last 
week’s READER, wishes us to state that the facts 
collected concerning Mr. Robson’s apprentice-days 
are all new. They were collected by himself, and 
have never before appeared in print. He adds— 
“ Antiquarian pursuits induce a certain amount 
of literary inquisitiveness ; and I trust it will not 
be deemed an act of impropriety that a bookseller 
should have turned his attention to the early 
biography of a great player. When searching 
some old parish-registers for the entry of baptism, 
hoping thus to determine Mr. Robson’s correct 
age—(for one journal asserted he was forty-four. 
and another but forty-three at the time of his 
decease)—I met with a curious instance of the 
ill-treatment many surnames experienced in times 
gone by. Robson is nothing but Robinson 
corrupted — a quick pronunciation, a popular 
shortening. In one generation it was ‘ William 
Frederick Robinson ;’ a little later it had changed 
to Ropason ; and soon after, in 1820, the family 
went by the name of ROBSON; and so yo 
Brownbill received it as his second bapti 


“A Mission to Dahomey; being a Three-Months’ 
Residence at the Court of His Majesty ; in which 
are described the Manners and Customs of the 
Country, including the Human Sacrifice, &ec.” 
On the same day they will issue a cheap edition 
of Mrs. Henry Wood's “ Treyl Hold’ ” as one 
of their “ Six-shilling Series.” They also announce 
“ Every-day Papers from All the Year Round,” 
by Mr. Andrew Halliday. 

Messrs. CassELL, Perrer, AND GALPIN an- 
nounce a new series of the Quiver, “ beautifully 
embellished with the productions of the first artists 
and engravers.” 

Tue works of the author of “* Guy Livingston ” 
are being translated into French by M. Charles 
Bernard Derosne, and published by M. E. Dentu 
at Paris, as “Les (Huvres de George-Alfred 
Lawrence.” Vol. I., “ L’Epée et la Robe,” Vol. 
II., “ Frontiére et Prison,’’ and Vols. III. & IV., 
“ Honneur Stérile,” are already published. Vol, 
V., “Guy Livingston,” and Vols. VI. and VIL., 
“ Maurice Dering,” are in the press. M. Dentu 
also announces “ Croisiéres de |’Alabama et du 
Sumter: Livre de Bord et Journal Particulier du 
Commandant R. Semmes.” 

Amonest recent French books there are “ Co- 
lonies de Celtes: Londres, Fille d’un Bourg du 
Continent, par P. J. Feret;” two translations 
from Charles Dickens —‘‘Hard Times” and 
“Oliver Twist” (“Les Temps Difficiles, traduit, 
sous la direction de P. Lorain, par William 
Hughes,” and “Olivier Twist, traduit, sous la 
direction de P. Lorain, par Alfred Gerardin) ;” 
and “ Les Lois de Succession et la Constitution de 
la Propriété Fonciére en France et en Angleterre, 
par M. L. Quénault.” 

Mr. F. A. Brocknavs of Leipzig announces 
*€ Deutsche Classiker des Mittelalters : mit Wort- 
und Sacherkliirungen : herausgegeben von Franz 
Pfeiffer.’’ The series will consist of twelve vols., 
8vo., of about 350 pp. each, and contain :—* Das 
Nibelungenlied, von Karl Bartsch;” “ Kudrun, 
von Karl Bartsch ;” “ Die Werke Hartmann’s von 
Aue (Lieder, Biichlein, Erek, Gregorius, Der 
arme Heinrich, Iwein), von Fedor Bech ;” “ Wol- 
fram’s von Eschenbach Parzival ;” “‘ Gottfried’s 
von Strassburg Tristan, von Reinhold Bechstein ;” 
“ Geistliche Dichtungen des XII. Jahrhunderts, 
von Joseph Diemer ;” “ Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, von Franz *Pfeiffer ;’ “ Rudolf’s von Ems 
Wilhelm von Orleans, von Franz Pfeiffer;’’ and 
“Buch der Schwiinke und Erzihlungen, von Franz 
Pfeiffer.” 

THERE is not much publishing just now in Ger- 
many. We notice, however, Stéckl’s “ Geschichte 
der Philosophie des Mittelalters,” of which the 
first volume has appeared; J. W. von Miiller’s 
“ Reisen in den Vereinigten Staaten, Canada, und 
Mexico,” in two volumes; and Bahlmann’s 
“ Reise nach Rom.” 

Bisnop Corenso’s “ Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua” is reviewed by Coquerel in the last 
number (ii., 2) of the Revue de Théologie, 3° série ; 
and Wright’s “Kamil of el-Mubarrad” by H. 
Néldeke in the Géttingen Gelehrten Anzeigen (No. 
29). The Allgemeine Zeitung (No. 27) has “ Briefe 
der Kénigin Marie-Antoinette ;” ‘‘ Bericht iiber 
Napoleon’s I. Correspondenz ;” ‘“ Umschau in der 
Englischen Tages Literatur ;” “Ein Ritt durch 


| Jeddo ;” and “ Arrow-headed Inscriptions,” by 


Count Gobineau ;—the Deutsches Museum (No. 
25), “Die Zukunft Schleswig-Holsteins ;” — the 
Magazin die Literatur des Auslandes (No. 
35), “ Beowulf;” “ Billingsgate Fisch-markt ; ” 
“Die Periodische Presse Englands;” “ Louis 
Philipp und die Herzogin von Berri;” and 
“Prester John of Fable and History ;”—the 
Unterhaltungen am Héuslichen Herd (No. 35), 
: Country Life in England, No. I1.—Ruined 
Abbeys;”—the @sterreichische Wochenschrift (No. 
34), “ Bleek’s Comparative Grammar and the 

es of Africa;”—and the Ausland (No. 
35), “ Burton’s Travels in Equatorial Africa; ” 
lische Pferdezucht;” and “ M‘Farlane’s 

vels in South Australia.” 

Lovers of the beautiful productions of the 
presses of the Elzevirs will welcome a volume just 
rinted at St. Petersburg at the cost of Prince 
ousoupow—* Les Elzévirs de la Bibliothéque 
Impériale Publiquede St. Petersburg: Catalogue 
Bibliographique et Raisonné,” by Ch. Fr. Walther, 
librarian of the Imperial library. This collee- 
tion is quite unrivalled, and contains 5020 
volumes, carefully described, with titles given 
at length, distinguishing the variations of 

ing, fleurons, head and tail pieces, and other 

Eibliographical niceties, and giving exact col- 

lations of each volume, with mention of the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
a by Correspondents. Anonymous communications 


cannot be inserted.] 
MR. TENNYSON’S “ NORTHERN 
FARMER.” 
To the Editor of Tun READER. 


Srr,—Will you allow me to ask one of your 
readers in the North to explain some of the pecu- 
liarities in the language of the Laureate’s most 
wonderful satire on the self-satisfied stolid stupi- 
dity and brutality of us Englishmen ? 

First, in the lines 

“ T reckons I ’annot sa mooch to larn. 

But a cost oop, thot a did, *boot Bessy Marris’s barn” 


in stanzaiv. Is darn a child? Is cost oop re- 
proached, blamed me? Or is the first @ the 
article and the second the pronoun J: a stands 
for they, he, and divers other things in the poem ? 
What is it (@), too, when prefixed to the imper- 
fect participle? In the perfect it represents the 
A.-S. ge. 

2. What is the difference between the use of 
ma and med for ‘‘me’’? Is the latter the emphatic 
form ?— 


** But godamoighty a moost taiike med and taiike ma now.” 
tanza xiii. 


Should there be only one form, tha, for both thou 


and thee ?— 


** Tha. was not born then.’”’—Stanza viii 
* Git ma my yaiile, I tell tha.’’—Stanza xvii. 


Has toner, one of the two, in stanza ix., any 
analogues ? 

3. How is that dotted a (@) to be read? If 
separate from the preceding vowel, how is this 
line, in stanza xvi., to be scanned P— ; 

“ Huzzin’ an’ maiizii.’ the blessed feiilds wi’ the Divil’s oiin 


m, 

4. Is the dialect that of any particular county, 
or the descendant of that general northern dialect 
which Mr. R. Morris: has so ably treated in his 
preface to Hampole’s “ Pricke of Conscience ”’ and 
elsewhere ? I have heard that a Lincolnshire 
man disclaims it for his (and Mr. Tennyson’s own) 
county. A. M., Canras. 





TENBY AND WATERING-PLACES. 
To the Editor of Tuz READER. 
Sept. 5, 1864. 

Srr,—In your publication of the 3rd inst. this 
place is mentioned. Iwas caught in a gale in St. 
George’s Channel in October 1836, put. into Mil- 
ford Haven for shelter, and remained a fortnight. 
I and another passenger during that period visited 
the vicinity—Haverfordwest, Tenby, &c., &c., the 
former alluded to, if I recollect rightly, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘“‘ Cymbeline.” I thought Tenby the 
sweetest spot that I had ever seen, and considered 
then, as I do now, that English people generally 
during their autumnal recreations need not be 
so anxious to post off to the Continent for 
scenery when there is so much to be admired 
at home! ILallude to Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
and all the southern coast of England down to 
Cornwall. 

English people on the Continent are often. ridi- 
culed for knowing so little of their own coun- 
ph I have not seen any scenery superior to that 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, although I have not only been on the 
Continent, but in the West Indies, America, and 
Australia; but I return with ecstasy to the 
scenery of my native country, not wishing, how- 
ever, to depreciate that of foreign lands ; still I 
[ the palm to my own native country, being a 

eptuagenarian.— Yours, &c., | CosSMOPOLITR. 





THERMA ROMANO-BRITANNICA. 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 


Stafford, Sept 5th. 
Str,—As I returned from the Cambrian Archeeo- 
logical excursions, &c., only last night, I did not see 
THE Reaper on my table till this morning. 
Some friendly, but to me unknown hand, has 
done me the honour to comment on my brochure 
on the “'Therme Romano-Britannice.” Although 
he pays me a compliment on the left hand, yet on 
‘the right he severely criticizes my scholarship. A 
“critic is nothing if not critical ;” but I think he 
is rather hypereritical. I apologized to our genial 
friend Horatius Flaccus in a foot-note for taking 
a liberty with him; and I feel sure that Horace 
was so benevolent a creature that he would have 
pardoned me though I substituted “ Balneas” for 
“Amores.” If I can scan Horace aright, he would 
have meted to me a gentler rebuke than my 
critic. As to the quotation from Martial, it is 
simply a misprint, as the printer knows well 
in the manuscript it was correctly written. 
I am greatly obliged to my critic, notwithe 





tanding | 


his causticity, and hope to be less “‘impious and 
sacrilegious” than I have been on the present occa- 
sion; but I do hope that I shall not need a 
‘classical scholar’? to revise what I can do 
myself, barring the printer’s devil. 

Living in a small country town, and engaged in 
professional matters, I can scarcely do justice to 
the claims of a large subject; but, though my 
lucubrations are chiefly archeological, yet I should 
have been better pleased if my critic had offered, 
for the benefit of his numerous readers, the value 
of his remarks on the really useful therapeutical 
advantages of the old Roman bath, alluded to in 
the latter part of my work. I beg to offer my 
Reviewer my best thanks, and am, Sir, yours, &c., 

ROBERT WOLLASTON. 








SCIENCE. 


PENDULUM OBSERVATIONS IN 
INDIA. 


E have before referred, on more than 
one occasion, to the Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, about to be resumed with a 
vigour and an amount of instrumental aid 
which should entitle its results to be con- 
sidered as the dernier mot on the many pro- 
blems connected with geodesy. 

We are glad to announce that it has re- 
cently been decided that the Survey shall be 
rendered more than ever valuable by a series 
of pendulum observations similar to those 
undertaken in our own and the. Russian 
triangulations, and by Major-General Sabine 
and Captain Foster in the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres. For this extension of the 
usefulness of the intended ‘work in India we 
are indebted to Major-General Sabine, who 
suggested, and Sir C. Wood, who has ap- 

roved it. It is satisfactory to know that 

aptain Basevi, who has been detailed to 
carry on the experiments, will receive in- 
structions from so eminent an authority on 
these matters as General Sabine himself, 
and that Sir C. Wood has directed that the 
vacuum apparatus for the pendulums should 
be made at the Kew Observatory. 

From the correspondence and proceedings 
of the Council of the Royal Society, which has 
recently been published, we learn the follow- 
ing particulars. We hope next week to give 
an analysis of the remaining portion of the 
correspondence, which is of the highest 
scientific value. 


On the 30th of April last General Sabine wrote 
to Lieut.-Col. Walker, the Superintendent of the 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, bringing under 
his consideration the importance of combin- 
ing pendulum experiments with the astrono- 
mical and geodesical measurements now making, 
or about to be made, under his superintendence 
at the principal stations of the Indian Survey. 
He remarks :—“ The experiments to which I refer 
would be similar to those made at the principal 
stations of the Trigonometrical Survey of Great 
Britain, by the late Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S., 
recorded in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1819, Art. XXII., and to those made by myself, 
with the sanction and support of Her Majesty’s 
Government, in various parts of the northern 
hemisphere, published in 1825, as well as those 
made by the late Captain Henry Foster, F.R.S., 
in various parts of the southern hemisphere, 

ublished in 1834, the experiments on both the 
ast-named occasions having been made with in- 
struments similar to those devised and employed 
by Captain Kater.... * 

“Tt is in the power, and I am quite sure it 
would be greatly the wish, of the Royal Society 
to facilitate the execution of such experiments in 
India, by placing at the disposal of the India 
Board (if it were desired) the pendulums, clocks, 
and apparatus which were employed by myself in 
my Own operations, and which are now at the 
Kew Observatory in perfect order for immediate 
use, the pendulums having had all their constants 
well determined. I may add that, should the 
India Board desire any opinion from the Royal 
Society to strengthen their own disposition to 
forward so important a work, no time would be 
lost in assembling a committee which should 
consist of the persons most eminent in the neces- 
sary acquirements and experience.” 

General Sabine’s letter was then submitted to 
the Under-Secretary of State for India by Colonel 
Walker. Colonel Walker in his letter remarks :— 
“Without pendulum experiments no great survey 
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is now considered complete. They have been 
made at the principal stations of the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain, and in various parts of 
both northern and southern hemispheres. It is 
the purpose of the Russian Government to have 
them made at the principal stations of the Russian 
Are. 

“T would therefore beg leave to urge on the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India 
the propriety of considering such experiments to 
be a part of the duties of the Indian Survey. 

“They require a series of experiments to be 
made along the Great Arc of Colonels Lambton 
and Everest, at stations whose average distance 
apart in latitude should be about 2°, or 140 miles, 
As the length of the Are from Cape Comorin to 
the Himalayas is nearly 22°, there would thus be 
twelve normal stations. In addition to these it 
would probably be desirable to introduce a few 
other stations, at shorter distances apart, in the 
vicinity of mountain regions, in order to obtain 
data regarding the local variations in the intensity 
of gravitation, to compare with the data we already 
possess or may in future acquire, of local variations 
in its direction. 

“The pendulum experiments, to be efficiently 
carried out, will therefore probably require to be 
made at no less than eighteen stations. The ob- 
servations at each station would occupy about a 
month, and the time spent in erecting an obser- 
vatory and marching from station to station may 
be as much more. We may, therefore, expect to 
complete four stations during the course of an 
Indian field season, at which rate the operations 
would occupy a period of four or five years. 

“The present strength of the Trigonometrical 
Survey being barely sufficient to meet the existing 
demands for triangulation for new Topographical 
and Revenue Survey operations, I cannot recom- 
mend that any one of the present survey parties 
be transferred from their ordinary duties to opera- 
tions which are rather of scientific interest than 
immediate practical utility. But it will be quite 
feasible to equip a special party for the purpose. 
There are excellent officers and assistants available 
from whom a selection might be made to form a 
new party on their places being filled up by other 
men. 

“ T estimate the cost of a party of the necessary 
strength to be £1800 per annum, as follows :— 


Officer in charge, 618 rupees per mensem, the usual & 
salary of a first assistant G.T. Survey . ‘ P Te 
Two uncovenanted assistants at 200 rupees each per 
mensem . ; , R ‘ ‘ : ‘ , is 
Native servants and instrument carriers at 300 rupees 


permemsem’. + . « \s © « o« 6 » 

Building observatories, and miscellaneous petty ex- 
penses e e ° ° ° ° ° oe ae 
£1800 


“The Royal Society is ready to supply the 
requisite pendulums and clocks, which will obviate 
the necessity of any expenditure on the score of 
instrumental equipment. 

“Tt will probably be considered desirable for 
the India Office to receive an assurance from the 
Royal Society of the importance of the proposed 
operations, in order to strengthen the disposition 
that will naturally exist to forward so important 
a work, I would beg leave, therefore, to recom- 
mend, according to the suggestion contained in 
the last paragraph of General Sabine’s letter, that 
the Royal Society be solicited to assemble a com- 
mittee of the persons who are most eminent in 
the necessary acquirements and experience to 
communicate their advice and suggestions on the 
subject. 

“Tn the event of the sanction of the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State for India being 
accorded to the proposed operations, I beg leave 
to point out that it will be very desirable to seeure 
the services of Captain Basevi, Royal (Bengal) 
Engineers, for conducting the experiments; not 
only is he the officer best qualified for the pur- 
pose, but he happens to be in England at the pre- 
sent time, and is ready to proceed to Kew to learn 
the use of the/pendulums and other apparatus, 
should he be required to do so. General Sabine 
has promised to give the necessary instructions 
to any officer who may be appointed for the 
purpose.” 

On the receipt of this lefter Sir C. Wood asked 
the opinion of the Royal Society on Lieutenant- 
Colonel Walker’s proposal. The President com- 
municated with several Fellows of the Society. 
requesting their opinions on the subject, and 
answers were received from Professor Challis, 
Professor W. H. Miller, Professor H. J. 8. Smith, 
the Rev. Dr. Robinson, Sir George Everest, Sir J. 
F. W. Herschel, and Professor Stokes. These, 
together with a note from the President himself, 
referring to the suggestions contained in the let- 
ters of Dr. Robinson and Sir G@. Everest, we shall 
give next week. 
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PROFESSOR DE FILIPPI ON MAN AND 
APES. 
[SECOND ARTICLE.] 

TH regard to the muscles, the only point to 

which Professor de Filippi calls attention is 
the absence in the apes of that muscular develop- 
ment which constitutes the calf of the leg in 
man; but he indicates that in this respect the 
negro race forms a transition between man and 
the Quadrumana. 

In the skeleton the most important characters 
for the determination of the relation oxisting 
between man and the apes are to be sought in the 
skull. In its general form the skull of the apes 
is readily distinguishable from the same part in 
man by the prolongation of its facial portion, the 
inclination of the incisors, and the backward posi- 
tion of the occipital foramen; these peste: 
characters induce a less centrical position of the 
skull upon the vertebral column, and necessitate 
greater strength in the occipito-cervical aponeu- 
rosis. ‘‘The depressed and retreating forehead, 
hollow orbits, and small and depressed nasal 
bones are the peculiar characters of the physiog- 
nomy ofthe apes. Here, however,” remarks Pro- 
fessor de Filippi, “we have only simple diffe- 
rences of quantity and proportion; and, moreover, 
it must be observed that the enormous difference 
between two extremes, such as a2 skull of the Cau- 
casian race of man and that of a baboon, for 
example, becomes greatly diminished if we com- 
pare a skull of an Australian negro, or, still better, 
one of the primitive race of the stone age with 
that of a young chimpanzee.” The absence of 
intermaxillary bones in man, or rather their 
amalgamation with the maxillaries, is paralleled 
in the case of the chimpanzee—“ the ape which 
takes the lead of all the others in respect of its 
cranial characters ;” in the chimpanzee, as in our 
own species, the intermaxillaries have a distinct 
existence at an early period, but speedily become 
soldered to the corresponding maxillary hones. 
In the orang-outan and the gorilla, on the con- 
trary, the intermaxillaries remain distinct until 
old age ; and the cranial inferiority of these apes to 
the chimpanzee is increased by the enormous de- 
velopment of their facial portion, and the conse- 
quent increase of strength in the muscles by which 
the lower jaw is set in motion and the head sup- 
ported in its place causes the production of great 
crests along the middle and across the back part 
of the skull, which assist still farther in imparting 
a brutal character to the crania of those animals.” 

“But the great difficulty of the question,” 
says our author, “lies in the contents of the 
cranial cavity—an abyss of the greatest mysteries ! 
Here we may easily lose our way—indeed, how 
many great minds have entered upon it with the 
greatest boldness and been unable to find their 
way out again!” As the result of his researches 
upon the general conformation of the brain, he 
states that “ the apes and man possess in common 
those distinctive characters which may be de- 
tected by an inspection of the totality of the 
encephalic mass; the cerebral hemispheres are 
prolonged in front beyond the olfactory lobes, 
and posteriorly so as to cover the whole of the 
cerebellum, and sometimes even to exceed it: the 
latter is the case both in man and the higher 
apes. Of the three lobes of the cerebellum the 
median lobe then becomes exceedingly small, 
forming the eminentia vermicularis inferior of 
anatomists.” 

With regard to the cerebral convolutions, Pro- 
fessor de Filippi adopts the view lately put for- 
ward by Vogt, which he states in the following 
words :—*“ The development of the hemispheres 
is in a direct ratio to the degree of intelligence of 
animals ; but this development is not always ex- 
pressed by the formation of convolutions, because 
this depends upon another circumstance—namely, 
the capacity of the cranium in proportion to the 
entire body. This relation is such that, as the 
general dimensions of the body decrease in the 
animal series, the capacity of the cranium de- 
creases, not in the same, but in a less proportion. 
Thus it will be easily understood that, it in animals 
of small size, the capacity of the cranium has re- 
mained relatively large, the cerebral hemispheres 
may develop themselves without forming those 
folds of their substance of which the convolutions 
particularly consist. It is for this reason that we 
find cerebral folds and furrows in the stupid 
sheep ; whilst the lively, graceful, and malicious 
marmosets have a smooth brain. The pre- 
dominance of the hemispheres,” he adds, “ par- 
ticularly in their upper portion, over the other 
parts of the sore Aor mass, is very great in 

man and considerable in the anthropoid apes ; but 
it diminishes in the lower Quadrumana. The two 
cerebral hemispheres in man and the anthropoid 


apes are broad and rounded at their anterior or 
frontal extremity, which extends over the olfac- 
tory lobes; in the other Quadrumana, on the con- 
trary, they are more or less acute.” 

After a brief description of the convolutions of 
the surface of the brain as revealed to us by the 
admirable researches of M. Gratiolet, Professor 
de Filippi gives the following as the chief result 
to be deduced from the investigations of that na- 
turalist :—“ That the distribution of the cerebral 
folds or convolutions in the animals called Quad- 
rumana follows a characteristic plan different from 
that prevailing in the other great divisions of the 
Mammalia, and that the human brain itself ac- 
cords perfectly with this plan, as forming the 
highest step of a great series, which, passing 
through the anthropoid apes, is continued in the 
lower monkeys, and terminates at the lowest step 
in the marmosets. But,” he asks, “may there 
not perhaps exist in the human brain some 
new organ which is deficient in the apes? 
Owen thought that he could indicate such an 
organ in the prominence which occurs in the 
posterior prolongation of the internal cavity of 
the hemispheres—that is to say, of the cerebral 
ventricles—a prominence known to anatomists as 
the pes hippocampi minor. And yet Cuvier had 
already given this as a common characteristic of 
man and the apes, and Tiedemann had described 
it as belonging to some, at least, of the anthropoid 
apes. An assertion supported by the great 
authority of Owen sét several other English 
anatomists to seek for the pes hippocampi minor ; 
and the pes hippocampi minor was accordingly 
discovered in the chimpanzee, and also, though 
reduced in size, in the other monkeys. Thus, if 
we adhere to the purely anatomical characters of 
the brain, man does not differ more from the apes 
than do the different systematic families of the 
latter from each other—as, for example, the 
marmosets from the ordinary monkeys.” 

Turning to another set of organs—those of the 
voice—the absence of laryngeal pouches in man 
and their presence in the anthropoid apes will 
not suffice for the establishment of a distinct line 
of demarcation between them; for, in certain genera 
of monkeys, such as the macaques and the baboons, 
there are species possessing such pouches, and 
others in which they do not occur. 

“ Thus,” says Professor de Filippi, “if we are 
to confine ourselves to the field of pure anatomy, 
the great barrier between the Bimana and the 
Quadrumana must be finally broken down and 
the order of Primates re-established. In this age 
of unifications here is one that we ought certainly 
to make.” 

With regard to the question of the antiquity of 
man—which, indeed, may now be regarded as 
definitively settled—Professor de Filippi adopts 
the views of those who give a long chronology to 
the human race. “There is no doubt,” he says, 
“that man has lived in Europe in company with 
various species of Mammalia which have long 
since been extinct—such as the great cave-bear 
and lion, the Irish elk, the Rhinoceros tichor- 
hinus, the mammoth, and the Elephas meridio- 
nalis. In incontestibly natural deposits which 
have neither been moved nor convulsed since their 
formation—in deposits immediately above the 
Sub-apennine marls and sands—we find, mixed with 
the remains of the above species, fragments of 
human skeletons and objects worked by the hand 
of man. 

“From the scanty materials which we at present 
possess we may believe that there originally 
existed in Europe a race of man different from 
those which at present inhabit that continent—a 
race with a depressed forehead and with the 
incisors turned outwards; but we do not yet 
know whether this race appeared in Europe alone, 
or concurrently with other different races. It is 
but a few years since such investigations, of them- 
selves so abstruse and delicate, have become mat- 
ters of science; and at present it would be rash 
to venture on any assertions on one side or the 
other.” 

After referring to the Neanderthal skull as “ the 
representative of a perfectly bestial type of man,” 
the author goes on to say: “ It is sufficient at pre- 
sent to detail the facts; it is almost useless to say 
to what conclusions they lead our disenchanted 
minds! If man, by the totality of his configura- 
tion, is an animal of the order Primates scarcel 
separated from the apes by that space which 
separates one genus from another in a zoological 
arrangement—if it be rational to derive all the 
Primates from a single source—and if, in the 
chronological succession of living creatures, the 
apes preceded man—the final consequence presents 
itself without our seeking it. When Lamarck, by 





the force of his reasonings, derived man from the 
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apes, no one thought that such a proposition could 
ever hold its ground for a moment. Now, after so 
many years, here we are absolutely at the same 

int. The monstrous proposition, it must not be 
orgotten, is all that remains to us from the great 
controversy to which the gorilla gave rise in Eng- 
land. It will easily be imagined that, among a 
nation habitually so impassible to everything bear- 
ing the stamp of eccentricity, so unexpected 
a piece of heraldry would be with difticulty 
accepted. To the storm of protests which soon 
assailed him in every form, Huxley calmly opposed, 
in the first plage, scientific arguments, and then 
these memorable words :—“ If I had to choose my 
ancestors between a man who employs his mind in 
contempt of the investigation of truth, and a per- 
fectible ape, I should prefer the ape.” 

The Darwinian theory, in the author's opinion, 
has nothing alarming in it, even when applied to 
man. “To say that man is derived from an ape 
is merely the expression of an anatomical fact 
connected by its most natural bonds with a phy- 
siological induction. If we cannot prove that one 
or both of its elements are false, we must accept 
their connexion. It would be deeply humiliating 
to us if the honour of a direct creation had been 
reserved for an ape, and fer us the disgrace of a 
derivation; but this is not the state of the case. 
We must accept the Darwinian theory in its full 
development or reject it entirely—either abstain 
from the first step, or make all the others. Here, 
as in many other vicissitudes of the human mind, 
the worst system is that of mixed systems—of 
those hybrid philosophies which often mask them- 
selves under the specious name of eclecticism. 
Man is a derivation from the apes, and these are 
a filiation from the branch of the Lemurs, which, 
in its turn, springs from the great branch of the 
Phalangii, which unites with another branch ; and 
thus, little by little, we descend, by the genealo- 
logical tree of the animal kingdom, down to the 
trunk, the single source of all. And then what is 
the matter in question except a new conception 
of organic creation, a new sense to be given to the 
word create? For example, the transformation 
of the double swim-bladder of a fish into a pul- 
monary apparatus is the creation of the reptilian 
type; suppressing in the reptile the arterial canal, 
and covering the skin with feathers, creates the 
bird type. If, in anape, the forehead becomes 
more elevated, the facial angle less acute, the 
cranium larger and the brain more developed—if 
the posterior limbs become elongated and the 
great toc also elongates—the anatomical man is 
created. Thus what does Science? She merely 
substitutes for the symbolical form of the dust of 
the earth the scientific form of an organism, in 
the construction of which all precedent creation 
has assisted. Our relationship to the apes thus 
becomes absorbed in a more general ancestry ; and, 
far from being humiliated, man should feel pride 
in the thought that everything is summed up in 
him as the last term of creation. 

“ But, if it be admitted that man is derived from 
an ape, which will be our direct ancestor? which 
is our nearest relative of the three anthropoid 
apes of the present day? From the evidence 
already given it appears that no one of them has 
an absolute right to a pre-eminence over the others, 
and that we must not seek for our original source 
in any of the anthropoid apes, but in some form, 
now lost, belonging to ante-human epochs. In 
other words, the existing apes form the lateral 
shoots and we the principal branch of the same 
genealogical trunk.” 

The notion of the origin of various races of 
man by evolution from so man = of apes, 

roposed by Vogt, is rejected by fessor de 
Filippi, especially as regards the relation between 
the human and simian inhabitants of America ; 
he thinks that all the evidence is in favour of the 
unity of origin of man. But, with regard to the 
position of man in nature, even admitting, as he 
does, the probability of a simioid ancestry for 
our species, he thinks that we must not depend 
wholly upon the evidence to be obtained from 
a knowledge of the comparative anatomy of 
man and the apes. Man, he holds, is some- 
thing more than an ape with his legs elongated, 
his facial angle widened, the capacity of his 
cranium enlarged, and in it a “few grammes more 
of that phosphuretted paste which is called brain. 
The place of man in nature,” he adds, “ must be 
determined, not by the greater or less number of 
morphological characters subject to variation even 
within the narrow limits of the species, but by 
the comparison of the virtuality proper to man 
with that of animals. When the naturalist has 
demonstrated that there are differences of pro- 

rtion—and those very slight ones—between the 
feats of man and that of the ape, he has done all 
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that science requires,of him. It is not now even 

. to be decided whether there is only a difference of 
degree between instinct and reason, or between 
the reason of beasts and that of man. When the 
naturalist has thought to solve this question by 
affirming that one and the same vital principle 
resides in man and animals, or that nothing of 
the kind exists in either of them, he sees advancing, 
like a dusty phalanx at the decisive moment of 
battle, the general consciousness to which he will 
have to yield the ground.” In this general con- 
sciousness—in the great advance in intellectual 
manifestations displayed by all rads of man when 
compared with even the highest apes—Professor 
de Filippi sees a line of demarcation between 
man and the lower animels—‘‘a distinction which 
has certainly rather more value than that unfor- 
tunate little hippocampus minor about which so 
much has been said—a distinction which may be 
physically undeterminable, but which has more 
force than a whole series of sophisms. We have 
seen what the naturalist does; with a niggardli- 
ness like that of a miser measuring off the cloth 
to dress his servants, it is as much as he will do 
to concede to man a distinct order in the class of 
Mammalia. Now there is no escape from this 
dilemma: either we are to consider only the 
material part of man—and then, in good zoology, 
we cannot admit this separation, as there is too 
great a similarity between man and the apes—or 
we may allow his powers also to come into the 
comparison, and then, in better zoology, there is 
too great a distance. In fine, we shall not be 
guilty of an indiscretion if we force a little the 
hand of this dispenser of honours; let us seek 
boldly for the investiture of a kingdom; an 
internal voice tells us plainly enough that we 
deserve it.” We need not follow Professor 
de Filippi through his arguments in support of 
the legitimacy of this fourth kingdom of nature, as 
they really prove nothing at all; but the reader 
will probably be amused to find that the dignity 
of the “human kingdom” is believed by him to 
be enhanced by a peculiar teleological idea— 
namely, that one, at least, of the great objects of 
the existence of this kingdom consists in bringing 
again into the organic circulation those vast 
supplies of carbon which are at present buried in 
our coal-fields! 








LECOQ ON THE GLACIAL PERIOD IN 
THE PUY-DE-DOME. 


M LECOQ’S name will be familiar to many 
« who, never having either read Mr. Scrope’s 
book or visited the Puy-de-Déme, have never- 
theless inspected the Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy in Jermyn Street. Most prominent among 
the models illustrating the geology and topo- 
graphy of different districts is that of the volcanic 
region of Central France, presented by Mr. 
Scrope. This model has been constructed from 
data collected by M. Lecoq during some thirty 
years of patient toil, and brought to focus in a 
map composed of twenty-four sheets, a copy of 
_— has lately been received by the Geological 
iety. 

Much of what M. Lecog has done, however, is 
not indicated on the model we have mentioned : 
many evidences of the glacial period have been 
detected in addition to the geological details 

ing more especially on the volcanic origin of 
the remarkable plateau he has investigated. Very 
many have been the changes which have taken place 
since Auy e, Brittany, and Cornwall were 
conspicuous in the primitive ocean. In post-car- 
boniferous times the Triassic and Jurassic seas 
have linked together these outlying pioneers of 
notre vieille Europe, to be, later still, covered with 
the vast dépéts of the tertiary period and torn by 
volcanic action. 

Three well-marked periods are traceable during 
tertiary times. The first has furnished the clays, 
sand-beds, and gravels of Roanne, Montbrison, &c. 
The second was the epoch of great lakes, remind- 
ing us of the present condition of some parts of 
the North-American continent. This second 
period passed insensibly into the third—that of 
the calcareous concretions, rendered doubly inter- 
esting by the work of the little Indusia tubulata, 
an insect plentiful in our time on lake-borders— 
Geneva, to wit. 


sedimentary rocks—heated, 
with heat, works, now aided by temperature and 
pressure. This done, it takes eee form, an 





as ice, gives rise to the phenomenon to the de- 
scription and rationale of which, as given by M. 
Lecoq, we wish here to draw attention. 

We met on the southern flank of Mont-Dore, 
from its base to some distance from the group of 
mountains, with all the characters of the boulder- 
covered parts of Scandinavia. Whatever the 
nature of the soil, which is principally granitic, it 
is covered with numerous, often rounded, and for 
the most part basaltic boulders. The valleys 
scooped out of the granite, and all the eminences 
southwards, present polished striated surfaces ; to 
the north, on the contrary, the rocks in the valleys 
and the rising grounds in the plains are sharp 
and abrupt. We have here a country which has 
been breached by a heavy artillery—a country 
town up in a fight between granite-clads and 
Nature’s projectiles. These latter are indeed 
thickly strewn ; and the fact that they are, for the 
most part, composed of basalt leaves no doubt as 
to their origin—indeed we can trace them to the 
flanks of Mont-Dore. Here enormous columns 
have been dismantled and their prisms broken! 
and it is not difficult to detect the very arsenals 
whence Nature supplied herself in this grand 
conflict, which belongs to a geological period re- 
latively modern. .In this period water in the solid 
state comes into play for the first time. 

Our readers have already been made acquainted 
with Professor Frankland’s hypothesis of the 
cause of the glacial epoch. A perusal of M. 
Lecoq’s paper shows us that in this hypothesis 
he has anticipated Professor Frankland—a fact 
which, inasmuch as the hypothesis is based upon 
the independent working of two eminent minds, 
instead of detracting from the merits of either, 
adds lustre to both. M. Lecog writes :— 

“We now arrive at the relatively modern geo- 
logical period in which water in a Solid state has 
come into play in the formation of deposits. 
Henceforward commences a series of phenomena 
which have not before taken place on our globe. 
Our planet, possessing a more elevated tempera- 
ture, and enveloped with an atmosphere warmer 
and consequently more moist, could then collect, 
on the elevated points acting as condensers, abun- 
dant snows, which accumulated during a whole 
season. Atthis epoch commenced the drift, cha- 
racterized by the tumult and disorder of the 
torrents. The sudden melting of the snows, and 
the spring rains which accompanied them, gave 
rise to violent and periodic water-floods, capable 
of communicating a terrible impulsion to the 
débris carried along with them. It is to these 
débdcles that both the number and velocity of the 
boulders which ploughed the valleys, and then 
having exhausted their momentum, spread over 
the plains in long queues, must be ascribed. This 
epoch of alternate piling-up and melting of enor- 
mous masses of snow preceded, all over the globe, 
the glacial period, during which the snows, trans- 
formed into névé, and then into ice, spread in the 
form of frozen rivers to great distances from their 
point of origin. 

*Theancient glaciers have retired, leaving behind 
them, in the valleys of the Alps, their enormous 
moraines, in the same manner as maximum ther- 
mometers leave their floats. At this period there 
was on the Alps, as on Mont-Dore and on all 
other mountains, a superabundance of snow pro- 
duced by a temperature more elevated than we 
possess at present, and by an evaporation en rap- 
port with such temperature. ‘Those who have 
ascribed to the glacial epoch an eternal or a 
secular winter—a decrease of temperature—have 
not reflected upon the fact that the ice of glaciers 
is formed at the expense of the névé, and this 
latter by a modification of the snow. The abun- 
dance of snow depends upon the quantity of 
aqueous vapour in the atmosphere to form the 
crystallized flakes ; and no one, to my knowledge, 
has suggested the formation of aqueous vapour 
without heat.” 

Those who wish to know more of Lecoq’s most 
philosophical examination of this remarkable re- 
gion should consult his map and a pamphlet 
* Sur la Géologie du Plateau central de la 
France,” published by Rothschild of Paris. 








NEW BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 


e the last number of Silliman’s Journal is a 
reference to a new binocular microscope 
“every way superior to Mr. Wenham’s ingenious 
arrangement.’’ Although at present a descrip- 
tion of this latest boon to microscopists is not 
forthcoming, the following note upon it, signed 
“H. L, 8.,” which we extract from the journal 
referred to, will be read with interest :— 

“The application of binocular vision to the 
microscope has been considered justly as the 
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greatest improvement since the introduction of 
the achromatic objective. Mr. Wenham’s single 

rism seemed to leave little further to be accom. 
plished, the instrument being theoretically ag 
perfect as could be devised, and, practically, 
giving great satisfaction. Mr. Tolles of Canistota, 
N.Y., long favourably known by the great excel. 
lence of his objectives for the microscope and 
telescope, has advanced one step further, and, as it 
appears to me, in the only right direction to give 
complete satisfaction. Ihave lately received from 
him a binocular eye-piece, which is, as far as I can 
at present judge, every way superior to Mr, 
Wenham’s ingenious arrangement. 

“In comparing them, I do not wish to be 
understood as at all depreciating Mr. Wenham’s 
invention, so freely made public, and undoubtedly 
the best hitherto devised. The only instrument 
of this form I have had an opportunity of 
examining was a first-class one by Smith, Beck, 
and Beck, and it was certainly an excellent 
microscope. Yet, with no higher objective than 
the #ds in., there was a marked difference in the 
definition by reflected and direct vision ; how far 
this was accidental I am unable to say, as I had no 
opportunity to examine the prism. ‘The slanting 
tube, attached toone side, appeared to me awkward, 
and the reflected ray had to travel a longer path 
than the direct one ; moreover, the use of a draw- 
tube for micrometry had to be dispensed with, as 
no longer length of draw-tube could be allowed 
than sufficient to adjust for different distances of 
the eyes of observers. Perhaps this ig not a very 
serious objection; but it is an objection. The 
binocular eye-piece meets all these difficulties, 
The division of the pencil is effected so far from 
the objective that the interference with definition 
is a minimum. I can clearly see the fine lines of 
Hyalodiscus subtilis and Grammatophora sub- 
tilissima with the ;'5th in. objective, and the fine 
endings of the wedge-shaped markings on Podura 
are neatly shown with the 3th and higher powers, 
The tubes are symmetrical and parallel, and are 
adjusted for different eyes by a screw and milled 
head, giving a range much greater than can ever 
be required: they slide upon a dove-tail hollow 
bar, and are always parallel with each other and 
the main tube. 

‘No alteration is required for the adaptation of 
the eye-piece to any microscope, as it is used in 
precisely the same manner as the ordinary eye- 
piece; it lengthens the microscope, however, 
about four inches, though not necessarily so much. 

“The eye-piece, with its present arrangement, 
is a first-class erecting one, giving, with the various 
powers up to the ‘ths, full and clear fields beau- 
tifully illuminated by the mirror alone, and without 
any special trouble with the higher powers, as is 
the case with Mr. Wenham’s arrangement. Some 
care and special apparatus are required to bring 
out the full effect, and equally illuminate both 
fields. I have found that the ordinary achromatic 
condenser, stopping out the central rays and using 
the plain side of the reflector, or better, a refiecting 
prism, and the bull’s-eye condenser, to work very 
well, and with this arrangement have had fine 
views of the test objects with the 4th and 5th in. 
objectives. Some facts as to the structure of cer- 
tain of the Diatoms have been brought out with 
wonderful distinctness ; there is a rotundity and 
solidity which gives a more complete idea of the 
structure of such forms as Aulacodiscus Petersii, 
and the Amphiprore, than can be had by mono- 
cular vision. *These effects, however, are not to 
be had but by careful manipulation, and there is 

et needed some means of more ready equable 
illumination with the higher powers; and Mr. 
Tolles is now attending to this. An experienced 
microscopist would, however, succeed in bringing 
out very satisfactory effects with the means at 
present employed. 

“ With the lower powers, 3 in. to $ds or ths 


‘| in., nothing can exceed the beauty and brilliancy 


of objects seen for the first time with binocular 
vision. The transparent injections (German) 
sold by Smitli, Beck, and Beck are exceedingly 
beautiful. Upon some of these I compared the 
Wenham binocular and “Mr. Tolles’s eye-piece. 
It is with opaque objects that the finest effect 1s 
produced, without any special care in illumina- 
tion. When both eyes are employed there 1s 
greater depth of vision, or capability in the eyes— 
the top and bottom, of tolerably thick prepara- 
tions, being seen together, or, at least, much better 


. than when one eye alone is employed. At the 


same time the stereoscopic effect is wonderful: 
the field of view a suddenly enlarged and 
comprehensive, and the magnifying power im 
creased, and the relief to the eyes is very 

“The living Diatomacew and Desmidie are 
shown with great effect with a good +4;ths or #th 
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objective. They appear floating at different depths 
in a vast ocean, and with so little loss in defini- 
tion that the cilie of Closterium Lunula are 
readily observed, as also those of the monads and 

r animalcules, which appear like monsters in 
a vast deep. 

“Tam not at liberty at present to explain the 
principle upon which Mr. Tolles has been enabled 
to divide the pencil so far from the objective ; it 
is theoretically, as well as practically, correct, and 
it appears a little strange that so obvious a prin- 
ciple did not at once occur to those eminent 
European opticians who have devoted so much 
time and skill to the perfection of binocular 
arrangements for the microscope. That the present 
form is the ultimatum, neither Mr. Tolles nor 
myself anticipates, although it is at present quite 

rfect and gives me great satisfaction. 

“The power of the eye-piece is variable in the 
same manner as with Wenham’s binocular. No 
alteration is required for polarization experiments ; 
but the prism is inserted in precisely the same 
place and manner as with the single eye-piece. In 
fact, the old arrangements of the miscroscope are 
left untouched, the whole effect of binocular vision 
being produced in the eye-piece. 

“The use of the binocular eye-piece at once 
tests the quality of the objective, as none but per- 
fectly corrected glasses will give satisfaction; when 
the two images are formed by halves of the .ob- 
jective, calling into play especially the extreme 
portions, none but objectives of large angle and 
first quality will stand the test; and this is the 
more necessary with the high powers, since, in 
order to obtain sharp, clear vision, the central 
pencil should be stopped out, and the object illu- 
minated by oblique light. The condenser Mr. 
Tolles is now at work upon will, I hope, render 
the use of the binocular comparatively as easy, 
with the higher powers, in the hands of a novice, 
as now it is with the lower powers under the 
management of an experienced microscopist. 

“The eye-piece works very well when applied 
to the telescope, but the stereoscopic effect is not 
equal to that produced when applied to the mi- 
croscope, owing to the small angle of the object- 
glass. I have had very fine views of Saturn and 
the moon with it; there is some slight loss of 
light, not perceptible when looking at land-objects, 
but noticeable upon such faint objects as the 
nearer satellites of Saturn. 

“ The difficulties of illumination with the higher 
powers of the microscope are only with transpa- 
rent objects; with opaque objects there is no 
trouble ; and, as the condenser of Mr. Tolles’s will 
no doubt remove this difficulty, the binocular 
eye-piece should become a part of every well- 
equipped microscope.” 








ON THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF THE 
CHANGE OF CLIMATE DURING GEO- 
LOGICAL EPOCHS. 


[FIRST NOTICE. ] 


! gee subject, which, at the present time, is 

attracting the attention of those astronomers 
who are most interested in the telescopic aspects 
of the different members of our system, and of 
geologists who would learn more of the past his- 
tory of our own planet, forms the subject of a paper 
by Mr. Croll in the August number of the Phi/o- 
sophical Magazine. 

As several of the new facts alluded to have 

y appeared in THE READER, we print Mr. 
Croll’s coup d’eil of our present knowledge, which 
shows so well their bearing and value. 

“No fact in geological science is better esta- 
blished than that, in former periods of our earth’s 
history, great changes of climate, in so far 
at least as the northern portions are concerned, 
must have taken place. But, although there is 
universal agreement among geologists in regard to 
the fact of those changes having taken place, yet 
there is the greatest diversity of opinion regarding 
their cause and origin. The great diversity and 
extreme character of those changes, as indicated 
by the remains of ancient flore and fauna, are 
such as to render it difficult to find any possible 
cause adequate for the effect. 

“The point regarding which the greatest difli- 
culty has been felt is in accounting for the ex- 
treme cold of the glacial epoch and the warm and 
tropical character of the carboniferous. 

“Before entering on the consideration of a 
cause which appears in a great measure to have 
been overlooked by geologists, we shall briefly 

*r to a few of the more prominent theories 
which have been advanced to account for those 


“The warm character of the climate during the 
Silurian, Carboniferous, and other periods of the 





Paleozoic age was at one time generally referred by 
geologists to the influence of the earth’s internal 


-heat. But it has been proved by Professor William 


Thomson (Phil. Mag. for Jan. 1863) that the 
general climate of our globe could not have 
been sensibly affected by internal heat at any 
time more than 10,000 years after the commence- 
ment of the solidification of the surface. And 
Mr. Hopkins has concluded (Jour. of the 
Geol. Soc., vol. viii.) that the present effect 
of internal heat is only about »sth of a degree 
on the mean superficial temperature. Pro- 
fessor W. Thomson, from calculations based 
upon more correct data, has lately found that it 
only amounts to about -,th of a degree (Proc. 
of the Roy. Soe. of Edin. for Mar. 21,1864.) Pro- 
fessor Phillips, however, is still of opinion that 
the warm climates of ancient epochs may have 
been due to the influence of internal heat. He 
does not question the correctness of the calcula- 
tions made by Thomson, Fourier, Poisson, and 
others, but thinks that they have overlooked the 
fact that the condition of the earth’s atmosphere, 
as regards its power of conducting heat, might 
have been different in former ages from what it is 
at present. ‘ The state of the atmospheric mantle,’ 
he says, ‘which envelops the terraqueous globe 
mitigates solar heat and stellar radiation, and, 
like the clothing of a steam cylinder, prevents 
excessive waste of the warmth treasured within’ 
(‘Life on the Earth,’ p. 163). It is quite 
true, as Professor Phillips suggests, that a 
diminution in the conductivity or in the dia- 
thermancy of the earth’s atmosphere, and an 
increase in its height, would increase the influence 
of internal heat on the climate. But, when we 
reflect that, under the present condition of the 
atmosphere, the internal heat could not even sen- 
sibly affect the climate after the short period of 
10,000 years from the commencement of solidi- 
fication of the earth’s surface, it appears very 
improbable that our atmosphere could have ever 
been so far different from what it is at present 
that by means of it the internal heat could have 
produced and maintained that high temperature 
of climate which is supposed by some to have 
prevailed during the long Paleozoic ages of the 
earth’s history. And, besides, the important fact 
is overlooked that any change in the condition 
of the atmosphere which would prevent the dissi- 
pation of the earth’s internal heat into surround- 
ing space, such as an increase in the quantity of 
aqueous vapour contained in the atmosphere, 
would at the same time tend to lower the tempe- 
rature of the earth’s surface by diminishing the 
quantity of radiant heat reaching the surfacé from 
without. Such a state of things would no doubt 
equalize, to a certain extent, the extremes of 
summer and winter temperature, but would not 
very sensibly increase the mean annual tempera- 
ture of the climate. In fact it would rather have 
an opposite tendency. 

“Some have attempted to account for the 
change of climate by assuming that the earth’s 
axis of rotation may have shifted its position in 
consequence of the uprising of large mountain 
masses on some part of the earth’s surface between 
the equator and the poles. But it has been 
shown by Professor Airy and others that the 
earth’s equatorial protuberance is such that no 
geological change on its surface could ever pos- 
sibly alter the position of the axis of rotation to 
an extent which could at all sensibly affect the 
climate. 

“ Others, again, have tried to explain the change 
of climate by supposing, with Poisson, that the 
earth, during its past geological history, may have 
passed through hotter and colder parts of space. 
This, to say the least of it, is not a very satisfac- 
tory hypothesis. ‘There is no doubt a difference 
in the quantity of force in the form of heat pass- 
ing through different parts of space; but space 
itself is not a substance which can possibly be 
either cold or hot. If we adopt this hypothesis, 
we must therefore assume that the earth during 
the hot periods must have been in the vicinity of 
some other great source of heat and light besides 
the sun. But the oye of a mass of such 
magnitude as would be sufficient to affect to any 
great extent the earth’s climate would, by its 
gravity, seriously disarrange the mechanism of 
our solar system. Consequently, if our solar 
system had ever, during any former period of its 
history, really come into the vicinity of such a 
mass, the orvits of the planets ought at the on 
sent day to afford some evidence of it. But 
again, in order to account for a cold period, such 
as the glacial epoch, we have to assume that the 
earth must have come into the vicinity of a cold 
body. Astronomical science affords not the 
slightest evidence in favour of such an hypothesis. 
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(See Mr. Hopkins’s remarks on this theory, Jour, 
of the Geol. Soc., vol. viii.) 

‘A theory has lately been propounded by Pro- 
fessor Frankland (Phil. Mag. for May 1864), 
wherein the changes of climate experienced b 
our earth during past epochs are referred to a dif- 
ference in the influence of internal heat on the sea 
and on land. He concludes that the cooling of 
the floor of the ocean would not p 80 
rapidly as if it had been freely exposed to the air. 
And hence it would continue at a comparatively 
high temperature long after the surface of the dry 
land had reacheg its present mean temperature. 
And, as heat is transmitted from the bottom to the 
surface of the ocean, not by conduction, but by 
convection—viz., by the warm stratum of water in 
contact with the bottom rising to the surface—the 
temperature of the ocean would consequently be 
higher than the mean temperature of the earth’s 
surface. He concludes that this state of things 
satisfactorily accounts for the glacial pee : 
‘The sole cause of the phenomena of the glacial 
epoch,’ he says, ‘was a higher temperature of 
the ocean than that which obtains at present.’ 

“ The high temperature of the ocean, he believes, 
would give rise to augmented atmospheric preci- 
pitation. This would produce such an accumu- 
lation of snow during winter months as would 
defy the heat of summer to melt. The overcast 
sky during summer, caused by the great amount of 
evaporation, would intercept the sun’s rays, and 
thus reduce the summer’s temperature. 

“While admitting the general correctness of 

Professor Frankland’s theory, we, however, fear 
that it does not altogether harmonize with the 
facts of geology. There is no evidence to support 
the conclusion that the ocean was warmer during 
the glacial epoch than at present; but, on the 
contrary, we have ine hl evidence to conclude 
that it must have been much colder than at pre- 
sent. For example, on examining the fauna of 
the marine drift of that period, we find that it is 
decidedly of an arctic character, indicating the low 
temperature of the seas during that epoch. These 
beds show, for example, that our British seas 
during that period contained in abundance nume- 
rous species of shells which are now only to be 
found in more northern latitudes.* In the glacial 
drift of Scotland alone there have been found the 
following species of an arctic character, which 
are now extinct in our British seas—viz., Mya 
Uddevallensis, Saxicava rugosa, Tellina proxima, 
Thracia myopsis, Astarte arctica, Leda minuta, 
Leda truncata, Leda oblonga, Pecten Gronlan- 
dicus, Pecten Islandicus, Margarita cinerea, Tur- 
ritella erosa, Scalaria Grenlandica, Natica 
clausa, Velutina undata, Buccinum ciliatum, 
Fusus carinatus, Cylichna alba. Other arctic 
shells, such as the Panopea Norvegica, Puncturella 
Noachina, Nucula tenuis, Trophon clathratus, 
Trophon scalariformis, Natica pusilla, Natica 
helicoides, Trichotropis borealis, Saxicava arctica, 
Hypothyris psittacea, Margarita undulata, Mar- 
gavrita helicina, Buccinum Humphreysianum, Cy- 
prina Islandica, existed during the glacial epoch 
in great abundance in our British seas, but are now 
fast dying out in the deep and cold receases of the 
ocean where they have retreated in order to find a 
temperature more congenial to their nature.t 

“We freely admit that a warmer sea and a colder 
land would tend to produce an accumulation of 
snow and ice such as prevailed during the glacial 
period. And, did the facts of geology and the 
principles of physical science favour the idea that 
the sea during that period was warmer than at 
present, we should assuredly admit the warm sea 
to be at least one of the causes of the glacial 
epoch. But, when the very same result may be 
conceived to follow upon the contrary supposition, 
which agrees better with the evidence of geology— 
that the sea was actually colder during the glacial 
period than at present—we feel inclined to refer 
the cold of that period to some other cause than 
to a warm sea. That a reduction of the mean 
temperature of both land and sea in our latitude 
would produce the same effect will be obvious to 
all who will but reflect that at the present day 
there exist, in places where the mean annual tem- 
perature is not much above the zero of the 
Fahrenheit scale, glaciers in magnitude equal to, 
if not greater than, any which covered our valleys 
during the glacial epoch. At the present day 
there are glaciers upwards of fifty miles in breadth, 

“* This important fact was first noticed by Mr. Smith of 


Jordan Hill, and communicated to the Wernerian in 
early part of 1839, Bee his Collected Papors pabtished by 





ot yf Glacial Drift of Scotland, 
“+ Seea *On the of : 
by Archibald Geikie, FRS.E F.G.8. John Gray, G > 
1 Bee also a paper by Professor E. Forbes “On the - 
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Drift’ (Memoirs of the Survey, vol. i.) 
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and 2000 feet in depth, merging into the cold and 
frozen seas around the north of Greenland. (See 


Dr; Kane’s ‘Second Expedition,’ vol. i., — 
y 


xviii.) Greenland at the present day is probab 


a representation of what our island was during 


the glacial period. 


“‘ Of late, evidence of the most conclusive charac- 
ter has been adduced by Professor Ramsay and 
others of the existence of a glacial epoch in this 
country during the far back Palmozoic age. But 
the existence of glaciers in such an early age is 
certainly inconsistent with Professor Frankland’s 
theory, and in fact with everyspossible theory 


based upon the principle of internal heat. 


“Professor Frankland accounts for the glaciers 


of the Permian period as follows :— 


“*T have already argued,’ he says, ‘that per- 
petual snow would first tip the mountain peaks, 
and then slowly and gradually descend to the 


sea-level. But it must be borne in mind that, 


during the whole of the pre-glacial period, the 


atmospheric precipitation was even greater than 


during that period, and consequently, wherever 


the land rose well above the snow-line, glaciers, 
on a scale far surpassing any of the present time, 
would be the inevitable consequence’ (Phil. Mag. 
for May 1864). 

“ But glaciers on the sides of elevated mountains 
will not explain the facts of the Permian breccia. 
These breccias afford conclusive evidence that in 
that early age our British mountains were - not 
be covered with perpetual snow, but must have 

glaciers stretching into the sea, and breaking 
up and floating away as icebergs in a manner 
similar to what we find occurring in Greenland at 
the present day. We cannot do better than state 
the matter in Professor Ramsay’s own words. 

“*Phese breccias are chiefly formed of the 
moraine-matter of glaciers, drifted and scattered 
in the Permian sea by the cy of icebergs. 

++... They were therefore deposited in water 
with considerable regularity, and, as we have 
seen, over a large area. It is altogether unlikely 
that the stones were poured into the sea by rivers 
in the manner in which some conglomerates are 
formed on steep-coasts where mountain-ridges 
nearly approach the shore, 1st, because the frag- 
ments, being derived almost exclusively from the 
Longmynd country, if the sea then washed its old 
shores, no river-currents passing out to sea could 
carry such“large fragments*from thirty to fifty 
miles beyond their mouths and scatter them pro- 
miscuously along an ordinary sea-bottom; and, 
2ndly, if the rivers merely passed from the Long- 
mynd across a lower land to the sea, transporting 
stones and blocks of various size, these would 
have been waterworn on their passage seaward 
after the manner of all far-transported river- 
ng. whereas many of the stones are somewhat 

t, like slabs, and most of them have their edges 
but little rounded’ (Jour. of the Geol. Soc., 
vol. xi., p. 198). 

“If we adopt the theory that the climate of our 
globe has been gradually becoming colder during 
all past , in consequence of the ual dimi- 
nution of the influence of internal heat, how are 
we to account for the glaciers and icebergs of the 
Permian period, following as they really do 
immediately after the warm coal-period. 

“ Passing beyond the coal-period to the earlier 
age of the Old Red Sandstone, we again meet 
with the evidence of glacial action. (See ‘The 
Past and Present Life of the Globe,’ by David 
Page, ae p. 91; and ‘ Advanced Text-Book,’ 
p- 182. 

“Tt was long ago s ted by Agassiz that the 
ancient climate was subjected mc alternate depres- 
sions and risings of temperature coinciding with 
great destruction and renewal of life. Modern 
geological investigation seems to favour this con- 
jecture. ‘Thus, looking,’ says Mr. Page, ‘ at the 

‘Cambrian strata of the northern hemisphere— 
their angular grits and conglomerates, their ex- 
treme paucity of fossil forms, and other features— 
bs are at oo pom of the action of ice and 

presence of ungenial conditions. This is fol- 
lowed, over the same areas, by the more genial 
and exuberant period of Siluria, which is, in turn, 
succeeded by the Old Red Sandstone, whose grits 
and bouldery conglomerates, as well as paucity of 
vegetable forms, once more suggest the recurrence 
of colder influences. Following the Old Red, we 
have the exuberant fauna and flora of the coal- 
adage. yp ip succeeded by the scanty life- 
as and grits and conglomerates of Permia. 
=. the trias and oolite of the northern hemi- 
are characterized by life-forms that betoken 
warm and genial conditions; while the chalk that 
succeeds imbeds water-worn blocks of ite and 
lignin which would seem to y the presence 
ice-drift and deposit in seas 


were open to 





boreal influences. Next, the early tertiaries occur 
over the same areas, marked by plants and animals 
that indicate a warm and genial climate ; and this, 
in turn, gives place to the well-known glacier or 
boulder-drift epoch, once more to be succeeded 
by the milder influences of the post-tertiary or 
current era’ (‘The Past and Present Life of 
the Globe,’ p. 190). 

“The principal cause why geologists have been 
so slow in admitting the existence of cold epochs 
during the earlier ages of our earth’s history is 
the idea, still entertained by some, that, owing to 
the influence of internal heat, the climate of our 
globe was then very much warmer than at present, 
and that, ever since, it has been gradually ete 
colder and colder, in consequence of the decrease 
of internal heat. But, as we have already seen, 


former ages was warmer than at present, the cause 
must be sought for elsewhere. Some have referred 
the change of climate toa difference in the dis- 
tribution of land and sea. It has been supposed 
by some, for example, that the cold of the glacial 
epoch might result from the absence of the Gulf- 
stream during that period. 

“ Mr. Hopkins calculates that the absence of the 
Gulf-stream would lower the mean temperature 
of January 24° F. in the north of Scotland, but 
could have no sensible influence on the July tem- 

rature of London, or places in western Europe 

urther to the south (Jour. of the Geol. Soc., 
vol. viii.) 
Mean annual temperature due to the Gulf-stream : 


Fahr, 
Iceland . eit tgs hig 18° 
North of Scotland . 12°25 
Snowdon e 75 
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“ Were the indications of ancient glaciers con- 
fined to the western parts of Europe, the absence 
of the Gulf-stream might, to a considerable extent, 
account for the phenomena of the glacial period. 
But we know that the glaciation extended over 
the greater part of northern Europe and northern 
America. + It is perfectly evident that the absence 
of the Gulf-stream in our seas could not, for ex- 
ample, greatly lower the temperature of the climate 
of North America. Neither would a decrease of 
3° F, in the mean annual temperature of the Alps 
account for the enormous glaciers which we know 
existed there during that period. 

Sir Charles Lyell supposes that, were the land 
all collected round the poles while the equatorial 
zones were occupied by the ocean, the temperature 
of the climate would be lowered to an extent that 
would account for the glacial epoch. And, on the 
other hand, were the land all collected along the 
equator, while the poles were covered with sea, 
a temperature such as existed during the coal- 
period might be produced. Professor Phillips 
admits that, if the land were all collected round 
the poles, the temperature of the globe would be 
lowered ; but he remarks, truly, that this suppo- 
sition does not with the observed facts re- 
garding the glacial deposits, for these require deep 
sea over much of what is now in circumpolar zones. 
Professor Phillips appears to doubt very much 
whether the collecting of the land along the equator 
would sensibly increase the temperature of the 
globe, but suggests that the rise of temperature 
might result from the land being divided into low 
islands scattered over the area of the globe, amidst 
large breadths of water. But he brings forward 
no geological evidence in favour of such a state 
of distribution of land and sea during the warm 


hs. 

ett is perfectly evident that, ifthe great changes 
of climate which have been experienced by our 
-_ are to be attributed to differences in the 

istribution of sea and land, changes on the earth’s 
surface of the most extravagant and unlikely cha- 
racter must be assumed to have taken place. 
Another objection which we have to all these , 
hypotheses which have come under our considera- 
tion is, that every one of them is irreconcilable 
with the idea of a regular succession of colder and 
warmer cycles. 
“The recurrence of colder and warmer periods 
evidently points to some great, fixed, and con- 
tinuously operating cosmical law. 
“We have already referred to the hypotheses 
of our system passing through colder and hotter 
parts of space, and of the shifting of the earth’s 
axis of rotation, and have shown that they receive 
no support whatever from the known facts and 
principles of physical science. The true cosmical 
cause must be sought for in the relations of our 
earth to the sun. 
“There are two causes affecting the position of 
the earth in relation to the sun which must, to a 
very large extent, influence the earth’s climate— 


the notion is quite erroneous. If the climate in, 





in the excentricity of the earth’s orbit. If we 
duly examine the combined influence of these two 
causes, we shall find that the northern and south. 
ern portions of the globe are subject to an exces. 
sively slow secular change of climate, consisting 
in a slow periodic change of alternate warmer and 


colder cycles.” 
(To be continued.) 








ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF HOOPED 
CANNON. 


ROFESSOR TREADWELL of Harvard Uni. 
versity as long ago as 1845 pointed: out the 
many advantages to be derived from the method 
of construction, now common, which consists of 
strengthening cannon by means of hoops. A 
memoir on the theory of the subject, communi- 
cated to Harvard College in 1855, has recently 
been followed by another on the actual construc. 
tion—a problem attacked by Mr. Treadwell in a 
very exhaustive manner. Several important pro. 
perties and laws inherent in the wrought-iron, 
cast-iron, and steel of which the guns are con. 
structed have been investigated by him in a very 
complete manner; this and the general interest 
in ordnance taken at the present time will render 
the following abstract of his memoir welcome. 

Mr. Treadwell thus writes on the method of 
constructing the hoops :— 

“Tt is a fact well-known to all smiths or actual 
workers in the metals, and to many engineers, 
whose knowledge is often derived principally from 
books, that all the metals, by being subjected for 
a considerable time to hammering, rolling, or 
wire-drawing, acquire a great increase of elasticity 
and hardness. Indeed, if any of these processes 
be carried beyond a certain extent, the metal loses 
its malleability, and ruptures or cracks under the 
continued operation. ‘The hardness and elasticity 
thus induced are, however, easily destroyed, and 
the original malleability is restored by simpl 
subjecting the hardened metal to heat, whic 


For tin, it is said that the heat of boiling water is 
sufficient for the purpose. But for gold, silver, 
copper, and iron, the heat of about 1000° is re- 
quired to produce this annealing effect. For iron, 
it should be carried to a full red heat, whatever 
temperature that may be.” 

For the purpose of ascertaining, with some 
degree of precision, the difference in hardness, 
tenacity, and elasticity between a piece of iron 
subjected to various degrees of heat from 400° up 
to that which produces a thoroughly annealed 
state—that is, a full red heat—and the same iron 
after having been subjected to some one of the 
hardening processes before mentioned, Mr. Tread- 
well made a great many experiments upon iron 
wire of various sizes, and in various states as 
produced by previous working and heating. 
‘These experiments were made upon pieces of 
iron wire about fifteen feet long and of different 
sizes. The instrument for performing the expe- 
riments consisted of a long horizontal frame, to 
one end of which was affixed a strong steelyard, 
which was bent into the form of a bell-crank, and 
the shorter arm of which was vertical, while the 
longer arm, upon which hung the poise, was hori- 
zontal. One end of the wire to be experimented 
upon was connected with the shorter arm by being 
turned a few times about a ring which was con- 
nected with the,arm by a free joint. The other 
end of the wire was fastened, by similar means, to 
a strong bolt fixed to the frame at a distance of 
fifteen feet from the steelyard. Connected by 
cramping it with the wire, near the end last de- 
scribed, was a stiff wooden rod, which lay upon 
the frame, and passed by the side of the wire and 
parallel with it to near that end which was con- 
nected with the steelyard. To the neighbouring 
end of the wooden rod was fixed a smooth tin 
plate, about one foot long and five inches wide. 
This plate lay upon the frame, immediately under 
the wire and nearly in contact with it, and upon 
the surface was registered, by a fine needle-point, 
the changes in the length of the wire under dif- 
ferent tensions. ‘To do this, a short straight-edge 
or ruler was firmly cramped to the wire, directly 
over the register-plate ; so that, when a line was 
drawn upon the register-plate by the needle, which 
was laterally pressed against the edge of the ruler 
its direction would be across the register-plate, or 
at a right angle with the axis of the wire. The 
distance from the point upon the wire where the 
rod connected with the register-plate was cram 

to it to the point where the straight - edge 
or ruler was cramped was exactly 140 inches; 
and it will be seen that, by the arrangement 
here described, whatever yielding or springing 








viz., the precession of the equinoxes and the change 
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might take place in the frame, in the bolts, in the 


should be considerably below its melting-point. ° 
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steelyard, or in the wire itself outside of the 140 
inches comprised between the .e at which the 
rod of the register-plate and the straight-edge 
were respectively cramped, could not affect the 
accuracy of the measure of any change in the wire 
between those points, and that the straight-edge 
could not change its place upon the register-plate 
in the direction of the length of the wire, unless 
the length of the wire itself was changed in an 
equal degree.” f 

The wire used in the experiments now given 
was +4", of an inch in diameter, and, consequently, 
the area of its cross-section contained ‘006789 of 
a square inch. : 

The memoir then gives several experiments 
which demonstrate with some degree of precision 
several physical facts, all of which are of high 
importance in the construction of cannon upon 
the principle pointed out in the memoir to which 
this is a sequel. These facts are :— 

“ First, That, with a piece of iron hardened by 
compression and tension, in the condition of hard 
wire, the amount of permanent elongation is far 
smaller than the permanent elasticity up to near 
the breaking-point, and also that the permanent 
elongation does not begin until about one-half of 
the breaking strain is applied. 

“ Second, That the part of the elongation, or 
stretch, which is within the elastic power of the 
wire, increases very regularly under equal incre- 
ments of strain; thus exhibiting the truth of the 
maxim Ut tensio, sic vis—As the stretch, so the 
strain. But the permanent elongations made by 
the same increments of strain, especially when near 
the breaking of the wire, are entirely at variance 
with this maxim. 

“ Third, That, when the material has been sub- 
jected to a strain of a given amount (say 440 
pounds), the repeated application of a strain 
within that amount produces no further perma- 
nent elongation. 

“ Fourth, That the subjecting of the same mate- 
rial to a heat sufficient to burn oil in contact with 
it (supposed in this case to be 800° F., at least), 
will not impair its elasticity. 

“ Fifth, That, when the iron is annealed, the per- 
manent elongation commences at a comparatively 
low strain, and that its extent is very large in 
proportion to the elasticity of the iron, which 
shows how inappropriate is the use, upon a cast- 
iron body, of a hoop that has been heated to an 
annealing temperature ; as it must be loosened, 
or suffer the cast-iron to break within its grasp, 
before a strain upon it up to half its tensile 
strength shall be reached.” 

Guided by the conclusions derived from these 
experiments, Mr. Treadwell proceeds to compare 
two guns constructed upon the principles and 
after the proportions given in the memoir of 1855, 
both of these guns being supposed to be of the 
same size, and made of the same quality of iron 
throughout, but differing only in this—viz., that, in 
the one, the hoops are put upon the body in an 
annealed state ; and, in the other, in such a state 
of hardness, produced by cold hammering and 
stretching (as in the memoir described), as shall 
bring the iron, as near as may be, to the state of 
the wire represented ia one of the experiments. 

“ These guns may be shortly described as having 
a caliber of 14 inches diameter; bodies of cast- 
iron, 7 inches thick in the reinforce, so as to make 
the external diameter of the body there 28 inches ; 
and a covering of wrought-iron hoops in two layers, 
having together an equal thickness of 7 inches. 
The strength of these cast-iron bodies, if made of 
cast-iron of 30,000 pounds tensile strength, when 
reduced according to Mr. Barlow’s formula (which 
18 recognised as sufficiently perfect for a practical 
guide), will be 210,000 pounds for each inch in 
length. 

“ Now let us suppose one of these bodies to be 
hooped with two layers of hoops, 3} inches each 
m thickness, these hoops being made of wide bars 
of wrought-iron, coiled like a ribbon wound upon 
a block, and in this state the coils being welded 
so as to form one ring, or hollow cylinder, or 
hoop. The hoops, being thus formed and 
properly forged to shape and size, are supposed 
to be left in an annealed state; and, after being 
bored and finished to ‘001, ‘002, or even ‘003 of 
their internal diameter less than the part of the 
body that they are to enclose, we will suppose 
them to be heated and put in their place, where 
they cool and compress the cast-iron, being them- 
selves at the same time strained and stretched by 
the resistance of the enclosed body. Now, what- 
ever proportions this compression and this stretch 
may bear to each other, it is evident that, when 
the strain upon the hoops, from the shrinking, 
reaches 17,675 pounds per square inch (equal to 
120 pounds upon the wire), they will receive a 





decided permanent elongation. Let us suppose, 
then, that the hoops anavtnlan the body with 
this force of 17,675 pounds per square inch, at the 
instant when the fired gunpowder has distended 
the cast-iron to its normal diameter. We see 
that, by a further distension of the body, the 
resistance of the hoops will be very slowly in- 
creased. What will this resistance amount to 
when the cast-iron is distended to its breaking 
point? Although we cannot determine with any 
great accuracy how far the cast-iron can be dis- 
tended before fracture, we may, I think, be very 
certain that a fracture would be produced by 
repeated firing under an enlargement of +455 part 
of its external diameter. But it will be seen by 
the figure that a strain upon the wire of 160 
pounds, or 23,596 pounds per inch section, pro- 
duces an elongation of the wire of 9 of an inch, 
or +x part of its length; and it must be evident 
that, long before this elongation and distension in 
the hoops are reached, the cast-iron must give 
way and the gun be destroyed. But, even allow- 
ing the gun to hold together up to the strain of 
23,596 pounds per square inch upon the cross 
section of the hoop, we have the following com- 
putation of the strength of the gun for each inch 
in the length of the reinforce :—Cast-iron body, 
210,000 pounds per square inch; wrought-iron 
hoops, 23,596 pounds per square inch, and, as 
both sides give 14 inches thickness, 14 x 23,596 = 
330,344 pounds for each inch in length, and 
210,000 + 330,344 = 540,344 pounds for the 
strength through each inch in the length of the 
reinforce of the gun of these dimensions and pro- 
portions. 

“ Let us next suppose a gun to be constructed, in 
size and material, like that just given, but having 
this single difference in the method of preparing 
the wrought-iron hoops—that, instead of placing 
them in an annealed state, they shall be subjected 
to a process of cold hammering and stretching, so 
as to bring them into a certain condition, indi- 
cated by the experiment, on the wires. 

“Computing the strength of a gun covered with 
hoops brought into this state of hardness and 
elasticity, we have the diameter of the body, as 
before, 28 inches. Let the hoops be ‘001 part of 
their diameter less than the body, or 27:972 
inches. 

“The hoops thus made, and expanded by heat, 
and placed upon the body, will, when cold, com- 
press the body to a diameter somewhere between 
28 and 27°972 inches—the exact degree of com- 
pression depending upon the power of the body to 
resist compression, and that of the hoops to resist 
distension ; but, when the force of the fired gun- 
powder is exerted upon the caliber, and the external 
diameter of the body is distended to its normal 
dimension of 28 inches, the power of the hoops to 
resist further distension will become 35,350 pounds 
for every inch area of their cross-section (this being 
equal to 240 pounds strain upon the wire). 

‘From this point the distending force of the 
gunpowder will be resisted, both by the hoops 
and by the body; and, if we suppose the cast-iron 
body in this, as in the last case, to be fractured 
only after a distension of y,y5th part of its 
normal external diameter, we shall find that that 
point will not be reached until a strain of more 
than 70,700 pounds per square inch (shown by 
480 pounds upon the wire) has been exerted upon 
the hoops. Then, taking the body as before, to 
resist with a force of 210,000 pounds per inch in 
length, we have, as the whole strength of the gun— 
Body, 210,000, and hoops, 14 x 70,700 =989,800, 
making together 1,199,800 pounds for each inch 
of its length—decidedly more than twice the 
strength shown in the former case, where the 
hoops were annealed before being put in place.” 

Mr. Treadwell further proceeds to show that a 
force of 13,840,000 pounds will be required to 
tear the hoop asunder. 

After exhibiting the principles which should 
direct us in the construction of hooped cannon, 


and the ss by which these principles are | 
_ tion of the number is as full of interest to geo- 


come at, the method of forging the hoops is next 
described—(this we cannot make intelligible with- 
out a diagram)—and of giving to them that com- 
bination of hardness, elasticity, and tenacity, 
which has been shown to be so important to the 
strength of the cannon. 

“ Nowit was shown in the former memoir that a 
maximum pressure, from the fired powder, of 920 
atmospheres will give a velocity of 1600 feet a 
second to a 32-pound shot; and, further, that, 
computing the strength of the gun from the 
tenacity of the iron, taken at 30,000 pounds per 
inch, it is capable of resisting a force of 1333 
atmospheres ; or the strength of the gun is to the 
maximum pressure of the powder as 144: 100. 
Hence we fom an excess of 44 per cent., which 
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has proved sufficient to sustain all the extra 
violence from the shock and vibration occasioned 
by the suddenness of the discharge, from the heat, 
and from all other adventitious causes. It is 
furthermore shown, in the same memoir, that a 
spherical shot of 14 inches diameter will receive 
a velocity of 1600 feet a second, if fired from a 
cannon the bore of which is 112 inches long from 
the seat of the ball to the muzzle, under a maximum 
pressure of 2133 atmospheres. But we have seen 
that a 14-inch gun, constructed with hoops as herein 
described, will sustain a pressure of morethan double 
that required to throw the ball with 1600 feet initial 
velocity. There can be no doubt, then, that, as 44 
per cent. above the necessary powder-pressure has, 
through long experience, proved sufficient, in the 
32-pounder, to provide for the contingent strains 
from shock and vibration, 100 per cent. must be 
more than sufficient to provide against the same 
contingencies in the 14-inch gun; and, indeed, 
that fourteen inches do not approach the size to 
which guns may be safely trusted, if constructed 
upon the principles, and in the manner, herein 
laid down. 

“ Although it is hardly to be expected that the 
preceding method of cold working will impart 
to the hoops, if made of common iron, the elas- 
ticity and tenacity possessed by the wire used in 
the experiments herein related, yet, by the use 
of iron of superior quality, that standard may 
be reached. ut, should it be found, in the 
end, that 10 per cent. must be deducted from the 
tenacity of the wire in computing that of the 
hoops, we shall still find the gun constructed in 
this way more than twice as strong as any hooped 
quan ever yet constructed, of the same materials, 
weight, and dimensions ; and, by the use of iron of 
a somewhat steely character, or of some of the low 
steels, the standard of the strength of the wire may 
be much surpassed.” 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


In the recent numbers of the Gazzetta di Ve- 
nezia M. Miani bids farewell to his countrymen, 
and announces his approaching visit to the sources 
of the Nile. Sneounils of the expenses of the 
expedition will be defrayed by Madame Schwein- 
furth of Berlin. Another fourth has been sub- 
scribed in Europe ; and the rest, it is hoped, will 
be forthcoming in Egypt. In any case, however, 
the journey will be made, as Count Baveni has 
guaranteed 50,000 francs. Might not England 
do something ? 

Tue German physicians and naturalists will 
hold their next meeting at Giessen, from the 17th 
to 23rd September. The managers, Professors 
Wernher, Leuckart, and Vogt, of the Giessen Uni- 
versity, assure the expected guests of the warmest 
reception on the part of this celebrated city. 

Tue Bulletin of the French Geographical So- 
ciety for April contains an admirable account of the 
Nile inundation, in the shape of notes extracted 
from the journals of M.Jomard. The account is 
accompanied with a plate giving graphically the 
rise of the waters during the years 1846-1849. 

Tuk July number of the Dublin Quarterly 
Journal of Science contains a short paper on 
Spectrum Analysis, read by Mr. Emerson Rey- 
nolds before the Royal Dublin Society, in which 
several valuable suggestions, particularly with re- 
gard to the application of this system of analysis 
to the examination of minerals, are made. 

WE have received No. 3 of the Geological 
Magazine. It contains original articles on the 
Miocene beds of the West India Islands, by Dr. 
Duncan ; ‘On the Relationship of certain West 
Indian and Maltese Strata,” by the Editor, Prof. 
Rupert Jones ; “On EHurypterus canceolatus,” by 
the Assistant-Editor, Mr. Henry Woodward ; “ A 
Note on Plicatula sigillaria, by Mr. 8. P. Wood- 
ward ; anda “ Description of a New Fossil Fish 
from the Lower Chalk,’ by Dr. Giinther. The 
two first, taken in connexion, are very interesting, 
and we may recur to them. The remaining por- 


logists as it well could be. 

We learn from the Medical Times that the 
Amiens Medical Society offers a gold medal, of 
200 francs value, to the author of the best essay 
on the Public and Private Hygiene of occupations 
in which debris, the detritus of animals, and 
feecal matters are utilized. The author will also 
be nominated a corresponding member. Essays 
to be sent to the Secretary before June 30, 1865. 

WE have received a pamphlet on the application 
of photography to wood-engraving, in which the 
author, M. whew not only details in full his 
process, which appears to be eminently economical 
and satisfactory, but gives usa woodcut prepared 
by his method, which leaves nothing to be desired. 
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Tre Courrier des Sciences for the 21st July 
contains some curious and valuable statistics 
anent the colours df vipers obtained at Fort Bour- 
bon (Martinique). No less than 432 vipers were 
killed during the year, the females being in the 
proportion of two to seven. Thirty-eight eggs 
was the highest number found, and nine the least. 
When two young vipers are in one egg, one of 
them is always yellow. Dr. Guyon’s account of 
the enormous number of these reptiles certainly 
does not make us wish to visit Martinique! 
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SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


MOLECULAR STRUCTURE. 
West Wickham, Sept. 5. 
MUST ask for a little space to set mets. right 
with Dr. Macvicar, who, in his letter in this 
week’s READER, somewhat misapprehends the 
object of my former observations. 





ist. I have no objection to the hypothesis that | 


the elements of fluids or solids may be combined 
in groups of 12, 20, 32, or 36, or some dual 
multiple or quotient of these numbers. On the 
contrary, to take two cases, I believe a molecule of 
water to consist of 36 Vapour-elements, and a 
molecule of liquid chlorine of 12 chlorine gas- 
elements. My objections lay, not to such group- 
ings, but to the assumption which I supposed, 
though it seems erroneously, to be made by Dr. 
Macvicar, that they pointed to dodecahedric or 
_ ieosahedric forms of the molecular groups. 

2nd. Dr. Macvicar now desires to confine him- 
self to the proposition that “ the moieties or mole- 
cules into which the constituents of fluid or solid 
bodies tend to form themselves are either iso- 
voluminous, or in what he has called a dichotomous 
ratio.” But, without some numerical basis, this 
proposition is unintelligible. If all volumes are 
not equal, we must assume some one as the 
standard with which all others shall be com- 
pared, in order to obtain any definite ratios 
among them. Is it not better, then, to call this 
standard unity, and to express the ratios of all 
other volumes by fractions or multiples of 1, 
rather than to cumber our statement of voluminous 
ratios by hypothesis as to the number of the ele- 
ments combined in the molecules which produce 
them ? 

This is what I have endeavoured to do. What- 
ever merit there is in the discovery of the ratios 
belongs to Dr. Macvicar ; only, while he has taken 
the number 36 for his standard of comparison, I 
have reduced this standard to unity, and have 
thus brought to light in a general form the law of 
combining volume disclosed by his figures in 
fluids and solids. I do not at all question that 
this law, if it be a true expression of the pheno- 
mena—which, at present, I assume on Dr. Mac- 
vicar’s authority must be a valuable help to an 
insight into the molecular structure of such bodies. 
But it appears to me to admit of more than one 
interpretation. The division of 12, 20, and 32 by 
2, yields, as its ultimate result in whole numbers, 
1, 3, and 5. What if this law of combining 
volume should really mean, not that the elements 
of fluids and solids tend to combine in groups of 
12, 20, 32, or 36, but that they unite either in 
couples, 1+1, or in groups of 3, 5,or6? Ido 
not assert that this is the case, but the undeniable 
fact that all the results obtained by Dr. Macvicar, 
by using the numbers 12, 20, or 32, or their 
dichotomous representatives, might be obtained 
from the numbers 1, 3, or 5, multiplied into the 
powers of 2, is surely a proof how important it is 
to separate, in our speculations, the inductive 
from the deductive element, the results of obser- 
vation from the results of theory. 

Epwp. VANSITTART NEALE. 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
Paris. 


Association Scientifique, August 8.—THeE Presi- 
dent, M. LeVerrier, gave an account of the doings 
of the Association since its last meeting, and 
stated that, in the town of Caen, an association 
had been established for the centralization of the 
efforts of the meteorologists of the department.— 
Captain Mouchez announced that he is about to 
continue the hydrographical examination of the 
coasts of Brazil, and hopes to transmit interesting 
observations on meteorology and astronomy.— 
A new expedition into the basin of the Niger is 
about to be undertaken by Captain Magnan, with 


a force of 200 men, in a river schooner and two 
large flat-bottomed boats, which he intends work- 
ing after the manner of the Roman galleys. He 
evens tho eicinity of Niger and the Chadda, to 

the vicinity of those rivers, and to open 











up communications with Timbuctoo. M. Le 
Vertier has indicated to Captain Magnan the im- 
ortance and interest of a series of meteoro- 
ogical observations in the basin of the Niger. 
—M. Le Verrier mentioned that he had written 
to the Portuguese Government with the view of 
procuring the establishment of a meteorological 
station at the Azores.—Sir John Herschel’s Cata- 
logue of Nebulew was presented by M. Le Verrier ; 
and M. Marié Davy communicated a letter from 
the Italian Minister of Marine respecting the 
establishment of a system of storm-signals, in 
connexion with the Observatory at Paris, on the 
Italian coasts.—M. Poey of the Havannah was 
elected an honorary member of the Association, 
and communicated some details upon the system 
of horary observations adopted at the Observatory 
of the Havannah.—A discussion then took place 
upon the meteorological instructions proposed 
to be issued by the Association ; these we shall 
print in another place. The President read a 
memoir, by M. H. de Parville, “On the Utility of 
Balloon Ascents in the Study of Meteorology.” 
The chief question to which the author directs 
attention is the investigation of the decrease of 
temperature with elevation; the results hitherto 
obtained have been so contradictory that he pro- 
poses to take up the study of this question with 
new apparatus, invented for the purpose by M. 
Regnault.—M. Marié Davy communicated a note 
on twenty aneroid barometers deposited by 
M. Vaudez at the Observatory. Comparisons of 
the working of these barometers, continued for 
three months, show that these barometers are 
subject to the influence of temperature, like the 
ordinary mercurial instruments, and that, in 
course of time, they undergo sensible alterations in 
the position of their zero. The displacement of 
the zero differs according to the amount of care 
bestowed upon the construction of the apparatus 
from 0°1 to 0°7 millimétre. In one barometer no 
alteration took place. These observations indicate 
the degree of reliance to be placed upon the 
aneroid barometer. For regular and precise 
observations nothing can replace a good Fortin’s 
barometer ; but, for occasional observations, such 
as the determination of altitudes, an aneroid baro- 
meter may furnish good results, especially when 
it can be checked by a mercurial barometer., For 
these purposes, however, the aneroid might, per- 
haps, be graduated arbitrarily and furnished with 
a comparative table. 








ART. 
HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 
‘ge large claims made upon our space by the 
current exhibitions of the season have obliged 
us to postpone any further notice of the life of 
Hippolyte Flandrin, whose unexpected death was 
announced in our columns early in April. The 
last of the great French painters of the modern 
school, his death marks the close of that short 
period in the history of French art which has 
been illustrated by the genius of Vernet, Géricault, 
Delacroix, Ingres, and Paul Delaroche; and now 
the last light of a glorious period has been 
quenched. No painter worthy of the mantle of 
Flandrin is left in France, so earnest, so capable, 
so spiritual and pure. 

He was born at Lyons in the year 1809, and 
commenced his studies in his native city at a 
time when French art was at the lowest ebb, and 
its professors were occupied in producing de- 
plorable travesties of the incidents of classi- 
cal history. To this school belonged Flan- 
drin’s first master— Pierre Revoil, painter to 
Madame la Dauphine. The position attained 
by his master, and the high consideration in 
which he was held by the court, might 
well have perverted the judgment of his pupils ; 
and it is creditable to the young Flandrin that he 
was able to see that the style of Revoil would be 
a stumbling-block in his way. He determined to 
escape from its influence ; and therefore left Lyons 
in 1829, to seek better instruction in Paris. Here 
he placed himself under the instruction of 
Ingres, and worked for three years in the atelier of 
the great purist painter, whose influence, though 
neyer dominant, is traceable in all his works. In 
1832 he competed for and gained the prix de 
Rome: the subject for competition was ‘“ The 
Recognition of Theseus by his father Egeus.” 
The picture was well spoken of as the work of a 
young man; but in France public opinion is 
better informed in the matter of art than it is in 
England, and is therefore slow to decide on the 
merits of a young painter. A picture of promise 
exhibited in the Royal Academy places its author 
too often in a false position. By an ignorant ap- 
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plause he is at once raised to eminence ; the largest 
prices are immediately offered by dealers for works 
which were before unsaleable; and, unless his 
future productions prove to be fully up to the 
mark of the extravagant expectations raised by a 
single picture, his work becomes liable to a de. 

reciation as unfair as the previous estimate of his 
ability was ill-judged. 

An intelligent criticism guards the young French 
painter alike from mistaken panegyric and unde. 
served censure. ‘The influence of a notice like 
that written by Emile Wattier upon young 
Flandrin’s picture is worthy of notice. After 
carefully noting the ability displayed in the work, 
he concludes with the following just remarks, 
admirably calculated to awaken the rising painter 
to the danger of submitting himself to the influence 
of even so great a painter as Ingres :—“ We must 
not allow ourselves to forget that this is not an 
original work ; it is not even the first picture of a 
new atelier; it is but a work done under the direc. 
tion of an able master. We find in this picture 
nothing more than an exact imitation of the works 
of M. Ingres. ‘This servile imitation is especially 
noticeable in the colouring, which is feeble, cold, 
and conventional. We must not allow ourselves 
to be persuaded that cartoons tinted in oils con- 
stitute pictures. Let us note in this picture a 
real advance and a tendency to truthful represen- 
tation in the manner of treating classical subjects ; 
but let us not forget that these young scholars 
who are unwisely compared to Raphael and 
Phidias would be greatly embarrassed if the nation 
called upon them to illustrate its life, as those 
great masters displayed the glory and faith of the 
people in the midst of whom they lived and 
wrought.” 

But, though the influence and teaching of 
Ingres may be seen in all Flandrin’s works, his 
mind was of another cast, and his aims were 
higher. The art of the master is essentially ma- 
terial and Pagan ; that of the scholar is to be dis- 
tinguished as spiritual and Christian. This dis- 
tinction between the two painters was early felt 
and acknowledged; but the two great labours 
which occupied the latter years of Flandrin’s life 
completely established his position as the most 
spiritual painter of the French school. The choir 
and nave of St. Germain-des-Prés and the nave 
of St. Vincent-de-Paul* bear witness no less to 
the depth of his religious sentiment than to the 
great and manifold acquirements which raised 
him to the highest rank among the painters of his 
time. At the time he undertook the decoration 
of the choir of St. Germain-des-Prés Flandrin 
was not considered to be an original painter; his 
previous works gave little promise of the grandeur 
and depth of feeling the exhibition of which was 
about to justify the choice of those who had 
selected him to execute the work ; his spirit rose 
with the greatness of the task assigned to him, 
and he cast off, at once and for ever, the timidity 
which had hitherto caused him to mistrust his 
more genuine inspirations. The subjects he 
selected for the two sides of the choir were “ The 
Saviour bearing his Cross” and “The Entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem.’ ‘The latter of these com- 
positions is the nobler work; and, by general 
accord, it is esteemed as a masterpiece. 

In this picture the painter has adopted the 
practice of the Byzantine school, and set forth the 
figures on a gold ground; but the type of the 
figures belongs rather to the early part of the six- 
teenth century, and the character of the design 
belongs to thé Roman school. The centre of the 
composition is occupied by the figures of Christ and 
his disciples. The countenance of Christ expresses 
his universal sympathy—the tenderness and love 
he bears to those who advance to meet him frem 
the city he is approaching—the forgiveness end 
blessing which he is prepared to accord to that 
Jewish populace whose cry of “ Hosanna!” to-day 
was to be superseded by that of “Crucify him!” 
to-morrow. In this, as in all his works, Flandrin 
has adopted the traditional treatment of Scriptural 
subjects imposed by the Church of Rome; but he 
has known how to keep the narrow path that 
separates tradition from routine, and he has given 
a new and unexpected character to traditional 
forms. Traditional and ideal forms he held to as 
necessary to the expression of Christian symbolism; 
but his genius raised them into new life; and, 
through the faith and forms of the past, he has 
spoken to the hearts of his own time. 

But the chef-d’euvre of Flandrin is undoubt- 
edly the decoration of the nave of St. Vincent-de- 
Paul. This church is built in the form of 
the Basilicas; and the space between the upper 
and lower tier of columns in the central nave has 
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* The fresoden in timme chasshes wore noticed in THE 
READER in Sept, 1868, 
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a ees 
been covered by Flandrin, after the manner of 
the Byzantine churches, with a representation of 
Christian saints and martyrs advancing on either 
side towards the figure of Christ in the apse. On 
the right, headed by St. Peter, the Apostles lead 
the sacred march; next to them come the martyrs 
of the Church, carrying palms, led by St. Etienne ; 
these are followed by the doctors of the Church, 
among whom are St. Hilaire, St. Jerome, and St. 
Gregory. These are succeeded by the bishops, 
and these again by two groups of confessors, 
among which are noble figures of Charlemagne, St. 
Bruno, and St. Francis d’Assisi, St. Louis and 
St. Roch. On the opposite wall of the nave the 
procession is headed by the female martyrs of the 
Church, bearing palms; they are followed by 
the holy virgins. The third and fourth groups 
are composed of the holy women, accompanied 
by lovely children, crowned with chaplets of 
white roses. These are succeeded by the holy 
penitents. The last group consists of holy 
married couples, who march hand-in-hand towards 
the throne of Christ. The subjects in the apse of 
this church are painted by Picot; but the space 
over the western door has been painted also by 
Flandrin, who has chosen for his subject “St. 
Peter and St. Paul teaching the nations.” Inthe 
centre of the composition is a raised altar, sur- 
mounted by the Cross; on one side St. Peter, 
with stretched-out hand, teaches the peoples of the 
West, on the other St. Paul preaches to the popu- 
lations of the East. 

This long frieze in the nave, where so many 
figures are assembled on the same plan, is 
never monotonous. The figures are drawn with 
exquisite knowledge and elegance, and _ the 
colour is always harmonious and happily con- 
ceived. The glorified groups are possessed by one 
common sentiment of adoration ; but every figure 
which forms a part of them is a type of the con- 
quest made by Divine love. The work altogether 
realizes a high conception of the nature of Chris- 
tian art. 

Towards the close of his life Flandrin reaped a 
large popularity ; not so much from those works 
upon which his fame really rests as by the admi- 
rable portraits he exhibited. His popularity was 
legitimate, and his fame deserved ; he was by far 
the best French portrait-painter living, and his 

rtraits of women especially were characterized 
\ grace, modesty, and serenity. The highest 
compliment was paid to him in the words of 
Théophile Gautier, who said of him, alluding to 
his female portraits: ‘‘ Nal ne peignit mieux les 
honnétes femmes.” 

Like all great painters, Flandrin was a prolific 
producer. We have confined our notice to those 
works upon which his fame chiefly rests ; but his 
productions may be found in his native city, as 
well as in the churches of other French towns. 
At Nantes he painted for the cathedral “St. 
Clair Curing the Blind.’”’ The museum at Lisieux 
contains “Christ Blessing little Children.” In 
the church of St. Séverin he painted four large 
frescoes illustrating the life of St. John the 
Evangelist. In the palace of the Senate he 
painted “ Louis IX. fixing the Scale of his Esta- 
blishments ;” for the city of Dreux, “ Louis IX. 
joining the Crusades ;” for the Salon of the 
Council of State, ‘‘ Napoleon I. asa Legislator ;” 
for the Chateau of Dampierre, thirty-six decorative 
figures. At the time of his death he was still 
engaged on the series of pictures which he had so 
— completed in the nave of St. Germain-des- 

8. 

We conclude our notice with a passage bor- 
rowed from one of his biographers :—‘ Every one 
who has known Flandrin Coane testimony to the 
amenity, the uprightness, and the elevation of his 
character ; to the sincerity of his convictions, and 
to the straightforwardness of his dealings. The 
man displayed the same qualities as the artist, and 
his nature was gentle and conciliating. He loved 
his art passionately, and practised it with all the 
scruples of a refined conscience. He took the 
same pains to paint well that an honest man takes 
to conduct himself well.” 





ART NOTES. 


_ Tue Exhibition of Pictures by French Artists 
in Pall Mall will close on the 2ist inst. About 
two-thirds of the pictures are marked as sold ; 
and altogether the exhibition has been a great 
success. 

Corrss of the bas-reliefs of Trajan’s column at 
Rome, bronzed by the galvano-plastic process, 
have been placed in the Galerie N apoléon III. of 
the Louvre—soa that the column appears 
to have been divided into eight equal portions, 





each seven or eight yards in height. This will 
enable artists and archeologists to study these 
bas-reliefs in their chronological order. 

THE New Chapel of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, which is being erected from the designs of 
Mr. G. G. Scott, is to have a massive stone tower 
as a substitute for the fléche, or wooden spire, as 
originally proposed, Mr. Hoare, the banker of 
Fleet Street, having, in the most handsome 
manner, presented the tower to his college, of 
which he was a distinguished member. 








MUSIC. 


THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


ERO-WORSHIP, in the shape of Mendelssohn- 
worship, evidently flourishes in Birmingham. 
The managers of its Festivals seem resolved that 
the memory of their association with the name of 
the great master shall not soon fade. The gather- 
ing of 1864 may be almost described as a Mendels- 
sohn Festival. Of his three great sacred works 
none is to be omitted. “St. Paul” opens the 
performances, “ Elijah” closes them, and the 
* Lobgesang”’ fills up half of the “classical” 
evening. Another programme contains his greatest 
work for the pianoforte and—that every side of 
his genius may be illustrated—one of his unac- 
companied part-songs. No one will complain of 
this partiality who has seen and heard in how 
magnificently complete a fashion the inspirations 
of the still much-honoured composer are here set 
forth. All that the energy of the most energetic 
race of Englishmen can do is done to make the 
Birmingham Festival the greatest musical con- 
gress in the world; and this it no doubt is. 
The town, including the district, has at its 
disposal limitless funds to draw upon, and the 
expense seems not to be considered. These 
three or four days of music cost the listeners 
from ten to thirteen thousand pounds; but what 
is that to the masters of 300,000 “ workers 
in brass and iron” or to the nobility of many- 
acred mid-England?* Great music is an enor- 
mously costly thing—the most costly by far of 
all artistic products. We are perpetually hearing 
of fine projects being crippled or ruined by the 
matter-of-fact drawback of want of funds; and it is 
pleasant to find a place occasionally where the 
idea of cost seems not for a moment to enter as a 
disturbing element. 

The performance of “St. Paul” on Tuesday 
morning was so grand that, in recording it, 
one would willingly, if space allowed, dwell 
on the features of beauty and interest brought 
out of every separate “number” in the work. 
We are quite safe in asserting that the first of 
Mendelssohn’s triad of masterpieces has never 
before been so magnificently produced. The band, 
in the first place, is altogether hors ligne. Its 
composition is on this wise :—First violins, 28; 
second violins, 26; violas, 18; violoncellos, 17 ; 
double basses, 17—106 strings. Flutes, 4; oboes, 
4; clarinets, 4; bassoons, 4— 16 wood-wind. 
Trumpets, 2; horns, 4; trombones, 3; serpents, 2 
—ll. Drums (3), triangle, and harp—5. Total, 
138. This, it will be seen, may be roughly described 
as “a band and a half ;” but the great increase, it 
will also be noted, is in the strings. The mere 
loudness of the sound is thus but slightly in- 
creased. The tone, on the other hand, becomes 
magnificently rich ; and the quality and discipline 
of this vast body of players are so good that the 
richness is felt most in soft passages. Again and 
again in the “St. Paul’ Mr. Costa obtained a 
nearer approach to a pianissimo than we have 
ever heard in a concert-room. This crowning 
merit of the band is shared by the chorus. The 
individual eagerness of each chorister is a harder 
thing to control than even the impetuosity of a 
phalanx of fiddlers ; but the admirable discipline 
of Mr. Costa and his assistant chorus-master has 
achieved this triumph too. The chorus is made 
up of 373 voices, thus assorted :—Sopranos, 94 ; 
contraltos (female), 33; altos (male), 58; tenors, 
94; basses, 94— total, 373. The proportion 
shown by these figures is, of course, a point open 
to controversy, especially in regard to the balance 
of male against female tone (246 to 127) ; but the 
training and the voice-quality of the whole body 
are so admirable, so far superior is the choir in 
these respects to any other /arge chorus known to 
us, that all theoretical objection is perforce 
silenced. The effect of the united mass was no- 
where greater than in those sages of the 
oratorio where the greatest delicacy is needed. 


—— <———— — ee 
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Nothing, for instance, could have been more en- 
thralling than the effect of the grandly solemn 
Burial Chorus, the lovely opening melody, with its 
multitudinous string-accompaniment, being given 
in a true piano by the band, and taken up by the 
basses in a hushed response, the remainder of the 
chorus coming in, part after , in strains 
equally subdued, till a beautifully tempered and 
very gradual crescendo brought the whole mass of 
harmony to a climax on the words “ Blest are 
they who have endured,” 

The music is so noble in itself, every phrase so 
full of tenderness and solemnity, that it must 
always move all hearts, let it be done however 
slightly, if only with decent correctness; but 
never, surely, can its power have been more felt 
than when thus poured forth with all the grandeur 
of effect which the utmost resources of the art can 
compass. As much might be said of chorus after 
chorus in Tuesday’s performance, especially of 
those which belong to the same class as the 
“ Happy and blest.’”” The beauty of the mass 
of alto tone came out with singular effect in the 
opening phrase of “Oh, lovely are the messen- 
gers.” The fine quality of the tenors was equally 
conspicuous in that profoundly touching piece 
which closes the scene of the parting of the 
Apostle and his friends. Such a chorus as this, 
breathing, as it does, the very essence of its 
solemn and beautiful words—‘ See what love hath 
the Father bestowed upon us’’—shows Mendels- 
sohn in one of his moments of purest inspiration, 
If it were but for the sake of ten minutes of such 
music, the sumptuous richness and perfect training 
of the Birmingham orchestra would be well be- 
stowed in its performance. Of the solo music in 
the oratorio it is almost enough to say that the 
principal parts were taken by Mdlle. Titiens, 
Madame Sherrington, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Weiss. To enumerate the many points of 
especial excellence in the singing of these 
artists would be as superfluous as it would 
be to note the few points in which the per- 
formance of one or two of them fell short, on 
this occasion, of its accustomed standard. Enough 
that the deficiencies were trivial, that the more 
familiar pieces made quite their usual impression 
on the audience—restrained though it is from 
formally expressing its feelings, and dependent 
for its encores on the decision of its President. The 
gentleman, however, who occupies the post of 
honour this year—Lord Lichfield—is not sparing 
of the compliment of a re-demand; so the repeats 
were too many to be remembered. But the band 
and chorus, and perhaps we should add the lordly 
Hall—that despair of envious Londoners—remain 
the great features of these Festival performances ; 
so of “St. Paul” we will say no more than that 
we hope that this judicious dedication of the 
opening day to Mendelssohn’s great work will 
help to make the Mendelssohnians of Birmingham 
give it a place in their affections somewhere near 
the “ Elijah”? which they love so much. Like 
those “dear Bohemians ”’ who went into raptures 
in the Prague theatre at the harpsichord-playing 
of Mozart, and for whom, thereupon, he wrote 
his greatest work, the Birmingham amateurs will 
occupy a small but secure page in the history of 
music as among the earliest venerators of Men- 
delssohn. They are proud of their connexion 
with the master; and it may as truly be said that 
England ought to be proud of them and their 
Festival. 

The Tuesday evening concert began with Mr. 
Smart’s new cantata, “The Bride of Dunkerron,” 
which was followed by a selection good enough to 
be the subject, at any other time, of detailed 
remark—criticism we were going to write, but a 
glance at the programme reminds us of the in- 
appropriateness of the word. The chief thing to 
be said underthe circumstances is (though the same 
has been said a hundred times before) that the 
concert was altogether too long. Eleven o’clock 
p-m., at theend of a long day of music, is not a 
time to enjoy a pianoforte concerto of twenty-five 
minutes’ length, even though the piece be the tran- 
scendent “D minor” of Mendelssohn and the 
soloist Madame Goddard. That an immense 
audience did, nevertheless, sit at that hour listen- 
ing, and listening almost spell-bound, to that piece 
is a fact which makes it needless to enlarge on the 
consummate perfection of the player or the equal 
peter of the orchestra which accompanied her. 

his was the most important feature in the mis- 
cellaneous act: a smaller item, but one notice- 
able for its rarity, was Mdlle. Patti’s singing of 
“Home, sweet home,” in English, which was as 
beautifully articulate as the vocal utterance was 
pure. Need it be added that every ear was 
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Of Mr. Smart’s cantata the most important 
fact to record is that it unmistakably pleased the 
Birmingham audience, which showed &t least one 

tee of its merit. Its argument is concisely 
told in the following fewlines from the programme : 
—* The Lord of Dunkerron, enamoured of a Sea- 
Maiden, seeks her for his bride: she has not the 
wer to quit her element, and he follows her to 
er spirit-home : the Sea-Maiden leaves him that 
she may obtain the Sea-King’s sanction to the 
union ; but he, with the Storm-Spirits, has already 
doomed her to death for loving one of mortal 
birth, and she re-appears to her lover only to 
announce her fate: he, for his temerity, is driven 
from the Spirit-Land, and cast back by the tempest 
to the shores of the upper world. The Sea-Spirits 
lament the loss of the Maiden—the serfs the death 
of their master.” This theme, which (excepting a 
dénouement almost too gloomy for a light work) is 
prettily fitted for cantata-treatment, Mr. Smart has 
handled very happily. The peculiar elegance of 
Mr. Smart’s vocal writing has been before noted 
in these columns. “ Dunkerron ” shows an equally 
remarkable facility for elegant orchestration. 
This, and the never-failing grace of its concerted 
voice-music, will secure the cantata many another 
hearing in London and elsewhere. Some of its 
numbers will be especially welcome to choirs of 
lady-singers. One in particular, a “ Sea-maidens ” 
chorus in three parts, with a catching waltz-like 
melody, will hit the popular ear as certainly as it 
seized the fancy of the Birmingham audience. Of 
the solos, and of the more ambitious parts of the 
work, it is better to defer speaking till another 
occasion gives a fairer opportunity for estimating 
its merits. It must be added, however, that its 
first performance under the lead of its com- 
poser was irreproachable as a piece of exe- 
eution. The singing of the lady-choristers 
was delightfully fresh; while the “ reading”’ 
of both chorus and soloists—the latter were 
Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. 
Weiss—was as decisive as if the work had been 
familiar to all for years. We cannot help adding 
that Mr. Cummings’s singing was especially ad- 
mirable throughout. 

On the following Wednesday morning was 
produced Mr. Costa’s “Naaman.” Writing a few 
hours after the performance, we must be content 
for the moment merely to add that its success, in 
the ordinary, sense of the term, was unequivocal. 
Almost every piece of significance was repeated, os- 
tensibly at the instance of the President, but with 
more than the concurrence—sometimes at the dic- 
tation—of the audience, who ever and anon evinced 
their contempt for the “silent” rule by bursting 
into an irrepressible tumult of applause. Whatever 
is written by a musician of such eminence as 
Mr. Costa, to say nothing of the regard due to his 
unrivalled skill as a director, is entitled to be lis- 
tened to and discussed with respect. We there- 
fore defer further remark, only adding, as in a 
previous case, that the execution of the work was 
a veritable triumph for band, chorus, soloists, and 
conductor. The like of such a first performance 
has probably never been heard. The Birmingham 
of 1864 is different from the Birmingham of 
1846 (“Elijah”), and of 1855 (“ Eli’), and, in 
surpassing itself, must, logically speaking, have 
surpassed the whole world. 

f the “Messiah” of Thursday, for which 
£1600 (!) worth of tickets had been sold some 
days before, the concert of the preceding night 
at which Mr. Sullivan’s “ Kenilworth” was 
brought out, and the close of the Festival, with 
the “Mount of Olives” and the now always 
inevitable and always welcome “ Elijah,’ we must 
also defer speaking till next week. 





THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 


BY way of postscript to last week’s account of 

this celebration, we must add a few notes on 
the third performance at the cathedral. Spohr’s 
“ Fall of Babylon ” is a work so little known that 
the production of even half of it was an addition 
to the interest of the Festival ; but few who heard 
that half can have cared much to become ac- 
quainted with the other. The music shows that 
elaborate minuteness of workmanship which makes 
so much of the composer’s writing wearisome. 
There is little, very little, in this section (or, as far 
as a perusal of the book shows, in the remainder) 
which will rank with the noble music of the 
Last Judgment.” Perhaps a certain supplica- 
tion-chorus, in mixed 4 and ¢% time, near 
the end of the first Act, is the only thing 
a) can ae naeet in this category. The 
work is so little likely to be again revived that 
further detail may be spared. Refreshing, indeed, 
after this was the “Stabat” of Rossini. Its dia- 





uise in an English dress was of no consequence ; 
or who yet traced in the music, lovely as 
it is, any peculiar appropriateness to the sor- 
rows of the Virgin-Mother? Sacred it is, 
it all is, truly, but by virtue of its beauty, 
not of its alliance to an old monkish rhyme, 
which, to confess the truth, is most ugly jargon. 
Of the effect of the “ Eja Mater” —we quote the 
familiar title— with its ever varying response of full 
harmony, and its jubilant close, as sung by the 
Hereford chorus, was something too beautiful to 
be described in words. So, too, the “ Quando 
corpus,” as given by Mdlle. Titiens, Madame 
Dolby, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley, was 
not only irreproachable as unaccompanied part- 
singing, but sounded like the perfectest conceivable 
product of the human diapason. A Selection 
from “Judas” served its purpose of exhibiting 
Mr. Sims Reeves in his great war-song—‘‘ Sound 
an alarm!”’—and Mdlle. Titiens’s ringing voice 
in the bravura ‘‘From mighty kings.” The 
great soprano’s singing of the last showed, 
unfortunately, just that lack of vocal finish which 
must ever forbid her reaching the highest rank as 
a Handelian singer. “Angels ever bright and 
fair,” sung by Madame Sherrington with a refine- 
ment and beauty of tone which made it quite one 
of the signal achievements of the week, was the 
last item but one in this very miscellaneous pro- 
gramme, the last being a selection from “ Israel,” 
in which Mr. Reeves was again defiant warrior 
(“The enemy said”), and Mdlle. Titiens made 
up for all shortcomings by her grand declama- 
tion of the few bars of unaccompanied solo 
which precede the final chorus. It might 
have been feared that the division of a choir of 
such moderate size for the double choruses would 
render the parta too weak; but the almost 
undiminished force with which “ The horse and 
his rider” resounded through the building showed 
that it is not numbers, but vigour, precision, and 
tone that give the effect of power. 

A concert in the evening; the traditional 
“Messiah” on the next morning; a quiet little 
chamber-concert (a ‘‘ Monday popular” trans- 
ported into the Hereford College Hall) and the 
usual dance at the Shire Hall, finished this suc- 
cessful meeting of the Three Choirs. Successful it 
may be called, though the much-desired balance 
on the right side of the treasurer’s book was not 
achieved. The deficit charge to each steward is 
said to be but some three or four pounds. Thisis 
not a sum to frighten the gentry of Hereford- 
shire into an abandonment of the time-honoured 
gathering. 

We will conclude this notice with a query—a 
query which practically includes all the criticism 
worth offering on the subject of the Festival. 
While it remains unanswered, all other criticism 
is, in fact, superfluous. The query is this: Should 
the task of conducting a great choral festival—a 
task which, as all admit, demands endowments of 
a rare and peculiar kind and an experience wholly 
special—be placed in the hands of an official who 
is probably (according to the natural run of 
chances) without those endowments, and certainly 
(according to the necessities of his position) 
without the required experience? The evident 
reply to this is easy; the problem of finding a 
practical answer may be delicate and difficult. 
There is one person, however, in each particular 
case, who can solve it, and to whom sucha solu- 
tion would be an act as honourable as simple. 

R. B. L. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES. 


Ir is understood that Miss Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison have taken Her Majesty’s Theatre for 
a few months, dating from the middle of October, 
for English Opera performances. Mr. Sims Reeves 
is said to be engaged for twelve nights. 

A Crystat Patscr Handel-Festival for 1865 
is in contemplation. The festival of 1862 was 
announced, it may be remembered, as the first of 
a triennial series. 

Mr. VincENT WALLACE is now the musical 
editor of the Musical Monthly. 

MapaME Marre Casket, the brilliant soprano 
who was compelled by ill health to quit the stage 
temporarily a short time back, has now, it is 
said, quite regained her former strength, and will 
reappear shortly in Paris. 

M. Victor PIsaNI, composer of “ La Péri,” is 
at present in Paris, and has just finished an opera 
in four acts, to be called “ Rebecca,” the words by 
Piave, the Italian poet. 

Our readers will have corrected for themselves 
one obvious misprint in last week’s notice of the 
Hereford Festival—‘ Roman” for “ Norman,” in 





the nineteenth line. 
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THE usual autumn-gathering of London juvenile 
Tonic Sol-Fa singers was held on Wednesday in 
last week at the Crystal Palace, and was s0 
successful, notwithstanding the drawback of a 
wet day, that it was repeated on Wednesday 
last. About 4,000 children sung on the first 
occasion, and earned infinite applause by their 
performance of a programme which included music 
solemn and serious, as well as lighter ditties, 
These exhibitions are a genuine proof of the good 
success of the rational system of elementary 
teaching propagated by Mr. Curwen. 

THe late Festival of the Allgemeiner Musik. 
verein at Carlsruhe passed off without producing, 
apparently, much new music worth hearing. So, 
at least, report most of those who were present 
at this demonstration of the ‘* Music-of-the. 
future” party. 

On Saturday evening the Surrey Theatre was 
re-opened for the season, under the lesseeship of 
Mr. Shepherd and Mr. James Anderson, who are 
also the joint managers of the house. 

THE New Royalty in Dean Street, Soho, opened 
for the season on Monday last under the manage- 
ment of the Miss Pelhams. 

ALEXANDER Dumas’s “ Les Mohicans de Paris” 
is now being performed at La Gaieté, and has 
created quite a furore in Paris, where the relish 
for the representation of crime in its most 
odious and revolting forms is apparently in the 
ascendant. The piece on its first presentation 
had been stopped by the censure, whereupon 
M. Dumas addressed the following letter to the 
Emperor, to whom it was handed by Marshal 
Vaillant, under whose supervision the theatres 
are placed :—‘ SirE,—In 1830, and even to-day, 
there were three men at the head of French 
literature—Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and myself. 
Victor Hugo is proscribed. Lamartine is ruined. 
I cannot be exiled like Victor Hugo, as neither by 
word, writing, nor act have I given the authorities 
any hold over me. But I can be ruined like 
Lamartine; and I am being ruined. I do not 
know what has excited the censure against me. 
I have written and published 1200 volumes. It 
is not for me to appreciate their literary merits. 
Translated into all tongues, they have gone as far 
as steam could carry them. Although the least 
worthy of the three, in the five parts of the world 
I have become the most popular ; because one is a 
thinker, the other a dreamer, whilst I am a popu- 
larizer (je suis, moi, un vulgarisateur). Of these 
1200 volumes there is not one but could be given 
to any workman of the Faubourg St. Antoine, the 
most republican, or to any young girl of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, the most modest of our 
Faubourgs. Well, Sire, in the eyes of the censure 
I am the most impure man alive. Within twelve 
years the censure has successfully stopped ‘ Isaac 
Laqueden,’ sold for 80,500 francs ; the ‘ Tour de 
Nesle,’ after 300 representations, stopped for 
seven years; ‘Angele,’ stopped, after 300 repre- 
sentations, for six years; ‘ Antony,’ also for six 
years, after 350 representations; ‘La Jeunesse 
de Louis XIV.,’ not played, though received by 
the French theatre. To-day the censure stops 
the ‘ Mohicans of Paris,’ which was to have been 
played on Saturday. It will, probably, on some 
pretext or another, forbid ‘Olympia of Cleves’ 
and ‘ Balsamo,’ which plays I am writing now. 
I do not complain any more for the ‘ Mohicans’ 
than for my other dramas. I would observe to 
your Majesty that, during the three years of the 
restoration of Charles X., during the eighteen 
years’ reign of Louis Philippe, I never had a piece 
either suspended or arrested ; and I add, for your 
Majesty alone, that it appears to me unjust to 
make a single dramatic author lose more’ than 
half a million, when so many men, who do not 
deserve the name, are encouraged and supported. 
I appeal, then, for the first, and probably for the 
last time, to the prince whose hand I had the 
honour to press at Arenenberg, at Ham, and at 
the Elysée, and who, finding me a devoted prose- 
lyte when he was on the road to exile and the road 
to prison, has never found me a solicitor when on 
that of empire. —A. Dumas.” —“ This letter,” adds 
L’ Europe, “ produced the desired effect ; but the 
piece was castrated by the suppression of three 
tableaux of the original manuscript.” The novel 
from which the plot of the play is taken consists 
of twenty-five volumes, and is a perfect store- 
house or stock-in-trade of plots ra 
the Dumas school. Of this curious book Messrs. 
Lévy Fréres are issuing a new edition, of which 
Vols. I. and II. are already published. 
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NOTICE.—_MRS. GREY’S NEW NOVEL. 





On the 12th instant will be ready at all the Libraries, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


LION HEARTED. 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


“SYBIL LENNABD,” 


ETC. 





NOW READY. 


The Seconp EpirTion of 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


MORE SECRETS THAN ONE. 
By HENRY HOLL. 
Three Volumes, 





HAUNTED HEARTS. 


By the Author of “Tae LampPLiGHTER.” 
Two Volumes. 


STRATHCAIRN. 
Bry CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. 
Two Volumes. 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, anp MARSTON, 14, LUDGATE HILL. 





The North British Review, 


No. LXXXI., is NOW READY. 


CONTENTS :— 


I. WORDSWORTH—THE MAN AND THE POET. 
II. TOP ABan'S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN 


Ill. NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 
IV. EDUCATION AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
V. RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER II. 


VI. THE SCOTCH LAWYER OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


VII. BERKELEY’S THEORY OF VISION. 
VIII. TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, erc. 
Epmonston and Doveras, Edinburgh, 
London: Hami.tron, Apams, & Co, 


—_— —— 


Just published, price 2s, 6d., Part XI. of 


The Herald and Genealogist. 


Edited by Jonn Goveu Nicnots, F.S.A. 
CONTENTS :— 

The SIEGE of CARLAVEROCK, 

The LEGAL RIGHT to ARMS in SCOTLAND. 


The ARMS of the GILBERTINES. 


ADLARD’S SUTTON-DUDLEYS of ENGLAND and 
the DUDLEYS of MASSACHUSETTS in NEW 
ENGLAND. 


HERALDS’ VISITATIONS of COUNTIES: Kent, York- 
shire, Wales. 


The PEDIGREE of THACKERAY (completed). 
STUART and STEWART. 
The ABBEY of FOUNTAINS. 


GENEALOGICAL CHART of 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


PEDIGREE of SLEIGH. 

The ENAMELLED SHIELD of WILLIAM de VALENCE, 
BAIGENT’S MANUAL of HERALDRY. 

A DESCENDANT of SHAKESPEARE. 


FICTITIOUS COAT-ARMOUR SOLD BY NAME AND 
COUNTY. 


NOTES and QUERIES. 


The First Votvume, containing Parts I. to VI. inclusive, is 
complete, price 16s., in cloth boards. 


Nicuouis and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 





OLDENBURG, or 


THE POET-LAUREATE’S NEW VOLUME. 


Now ready, in One Volume, feap. 8vo., price 6s., cloth, 


ENOCH ARDEN, etc. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





A MISSION TO DAHOMEY. 
On the 20th will be published, in Two Volumes, with 


llustretions, 
MISSION to DAHOMEY: being a 


Three Months’ Residence at the Court of Dahomey, in 
which is described the Manners and Customs of the Country, 
including the Human Sacrifice, &c. 

By Captaris R. F. BURTON, 
Late H.M. Commissioner to Dahomey, and the Author of 
“A Pilgrimage to Meccah and El Medinah,” 


TinsLeEY Broruers, 18, Catherine Street. 





NEW WORK BY MISS FREER. 
This day is published, in Two Vols., 8vo., with Portrait, 


YHE MARRIED LIFE OF ANNE OF 


AUSTRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV., 
and the HISTORY of DON SEBASTIAN, King of Portugal. 
Historical Studies from namerous unpublished sources, 


By MARTHA WALKER FREER. 
TinsLeyY Brotusrs, 18, Catherine Street. 





DEDICATED TO CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 


This day is published, Third and Revised Edition, in Three 
Volumes, of 


pEXS DONNE. By the Author of ‘Sir 
Vicror’s CuHorce.”’ 

*** Denis Donne’ is one of the cleverest novels we have met 
with for some time. We can truly say that it is a novel full 
of very great promises for the future. It is crowded with 
clever passages. Miss Thomas will, we think, rank —_ 
amongst that class of novelists of whom Miss Evans is the 
first.””,—Reraper, August 31. 

TinsLeY Broruers, 18, Catherine Street. 





Now ready, 


The Atlantic Monthly for 
SEPTEMBER, 1864. 


Last or ConTENTs AND CONTRIBUTORS :— 
THE CADMEAN MADNESS. By Witu1amM L. Symonps. 
THE BRIDGE OF CLOUD. By Henry W. Lonere.iow. 


THE ELECTRIC GIRL OF LA PERRIERE. By Roserr 
DALE OwENn. 


LITERARY LIFE IN PARIS: THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Parril, By “ Sprripron.” 


THE MASKERS. By J. T. Trowsaiper. 
CULLET. By Jane G. AvstIn. 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF THEM? Parr Il. By 
J.T. TRowBRIDGE. 


FORGOTTEN. By Mrs. Evizapern AKERS, 
WET-WEATHER WORK. By Donatp G. Mrrcuetu. 


REGULAR AND VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. By Col. 
Tuomas W. Hicarnson. 


THE TOTAL DEPRAVITY OF INANIMATE THINGS. 


WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER. By Feuix 
CARTER, 


BEFORE VICKSBURG. By Grorce H. Boxer. 
OUR VISIT TO RICHMOND. By Epmunp Suirke, 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 
London : Triinner & Co., American Literary Agency, 
6v, Paternoster Row. 





Recently published, price 6d., 
Hydropathy in London. By 
Ricuarp Mercatre, Esq. 


Learx and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W.; 
and at the HypropaTuic ESTABLISHMENT, New Barnet. 








Second Edition, Corrected and Revised, post free, 7d., 
in cloth, 1s. 1d., 


The Teeth: a Practical Treatise, 
Ny a of Ry -— kT mums 


“We can recommend its perusal to those who wish to 
them, ™<jreit teeth, and to those who know the value of 


London: CLements, Little Pulteney Street. 





NEW EDITION OF “TREVLYN HOLD.” 


On the 20th will be published, in One Volume, price 6s., 
uniform with ‘“‘ East Lynne,” ** Verner’s Pride,” 


[REVLYN HOLD: a Novel. By the 
Author of “ East Lynne.” 
TinsLeY Broruers, 18, Catherine Street. 





On the 20th inst. will be published, in Three Volumes, 
post 8vo., price £1, ils. 6d., 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
By the Author of “ East Lynne,” “ Verner’s Pride,”’ &c. 
London: Brapegury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 
will b e commenced on Ist October, 1864. 


HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 
will be edited by Dr. Guturiz. 


(HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 
will be issued in Monthly Parts, price 7d., and Weekly 
Numbers, price 1d. 


[HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 
will be published at 32, Ludgate Hill, and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


{HE QUIVER. 

















(HE QUIVER. NEW SERIES. 








is QUIVER. NEW SERIES, ILLUS- 
TRATED. 





QUIVER, with ILLUSTRATIONS. 
No. L., in Engraved Wrapper, price One Penny, ready 
2ist September. 


CassELL, Petrer, and Gari, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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122, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


Reprinted from Temple Bar Magazine. 





Three Volumes, price 31s. 64., 


GASPAR TRENCHARD. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG. 


Artists of the Periods, 
In Two Volumes, price 42s., 


ROYAL FAVOURITES. 
By H. SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 


*.* This most important work has been in preparation 
over two years, 


Two Volumes, price 2Is., 


ECCENTRIC PERSONAGES. 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL, LL.D. 





Two Volumes, price 2ls., 


HISTORIC BYEWAYS. 


By Sir C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, Barr., 
Author of “Caroline Matilda,” &c. 


Two Volumes, price 2I1s., 


ASKERDALE PARK. 


A Nove.. 
By a CLERGYMAN, 


Three Volumes, price 3ls. 6d., 


THE BEE HUNTER. 


By GUSTAVE AIMARD, 


Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


SINGED MOTHS. 


By C. J. COLLINS, 
Author of ‘‘ Sackville Chase,’’ “‘ The Man in Chains,”’ &c. 


Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


MARTIN TOBIN. 


By LADY CAMPBELL. 


Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


BARRY O’BYRNE. 


By the Author of “* Sir Victor’s Choice,” “‘ Bertie Bray,” &c 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Firts Epitrion.—This day, at all Libraries, 


HENRY DUNBAR. 


By the Author of “ Lapy Avup.iey’s Secrer,” &c. 


This novel has now reached the Firru Edition. The Times 
for August 9 says of it— 


“We are inclined to think that this last novel is not in any 
respect inferior to the same author’s previous works, while in 
method of treatment and in moral elevation it belongs to a 
higher style of art than she has yet approached.” —Times, 
August 9, 1864, 


New Novkzt, in Three Volumes, just ready at all Libraries, 
DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS. 
i story is cleverly complicated.”—Athenaum, August 


“The novel is well written, and the characters well sup- 
ported throughout.”’"— Odserver, July 31, 1864. 


New Nove, by the Author of “ Sir Victor’s Choice,” &c., 
Second Edition, at all Libraries, 


BERTIE BRAY, 


New Novet by Mr. C. J. COLLINS, 
This day, at all Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


THE MAN IN CHAINS, 


By the Author of “‘ Sackville Chase,” &c. 


“It is a most interesting story, exceedingly well told.”— 
Morning Star. 


Loxypox: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122, Freer Srrezr. 








NEW BOYS’ BOOK, epirep sy Sir C. F. LASCELLES 
WRAXALL, Barr. 


This day published, price 6s.,with Mustrationson toned paper, 
crown 8vo., pp. 432, extra cloth gilt, lettered, 


THE BACKWOODSMAN. 
Edited by Sir OC. F. Lascettes Wraxatt, Bart. 
*° Tens ence odorata 


London: Jou~ Maxweut & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 











ESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & OO. will 
sal ean the following New Works during the Autumn 


New Novet, by the Author of ** Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


Illustrated with Photograph, Portraits from Authentic Pic- 
tures, painted, by Royal Commands, by the Most Eminent 
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Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE AND BARRETT, 
Auctioneers of Property, 22, Fleet Street, London, 
in for the liberal rt 


their 

awarded during the season just concluded, beg res to 
call the attention of their Friends and the Pu to the 
Great Advan offered at their Rooms for the Realization 
of Books and Works connected with the Fine Arts. 

Situate in the principal thoroughfare, in the very centre of 
spon ye a connexion of the most extensive character, 

e r8) { 


Pik ROS successful business, they feel that 
in soliciting ents, the high standing of their house 
will be a sufficient guarantee that property committed to 
their charge will meet with the utmost care and attention, 
and be disposed of at an advantage unattainable through 
other channels. 

Immediate settlement will take place at the conclusion 
of a Sale, and should Sourneare and Barretr be unable, 
Snough ress of business, to realize as early as could be 
wished, they will make an advance commensurate with the 
value of the property. 


*,* Tue New Srason commences the first week in October. 





Geyerat J. Von Rapowirtz’s CoLiecrion OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


Me: T. O. WEIGEL will Sell by Auction, 
at his Averion Iystirut, in Lerpzie, on the 20TH oF 
SepremsBer, and Following Days, the First Portion of the 
above CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS, consisting 
of Documents on Vellum and Paper in the ee of the 
Great Rerormers, and of Princes, Warriors, and STaTEs- 
mEN of the Period. Catalogues will be furnished by any of 
the Foreign Booksellers of London, 





R. T. O. WEIGEL will Sell by Auction, 


at Leipzig, onthe 18th of October, and Fobowing Devs 
the’ Libraries of the late Proresson Dr. E. MITSCHER- 
LICH of Berlin, and of ‘the late Fessor Dr. WILH. 
FERD. STEINACKER, Domherr und Appellationsrath of 
Leipzig. Catalogues as above. 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than thirty years ago by Witt1am S. Burton, when 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally. as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 

ver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability as follows :— 




















ingle Thread King’s 

Ola }pBe24 | pruns- | 9 

—_—— Silver Pattern. wick iy ° 
Pattern Pattern ~ 
£8. 4.;2 8. da.;/2 8. d.)/£3. ad. 
12 Table Forks. ..............}113 01/2 0 0);2 4 0);210 0 
12 Table Spoons ...........)118 0/2 00/2 4 0/210 0 
12 Dessert Forks ...........)1 4 0}110 0;);112 0}115 O 
12 Dessert Spoons ......... 1 40;/;110 04,112 O0O|115 O 
"ie ak - 0; 1 h ; a : +. : 

6 Egg ns, WwW 0 3 
aa... 6 0 8 0 so; -9 ¢€ 
af a age eee 6 6 9 0 10 0 ll 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls} 3 4 4 0 4 0 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto 1 8 2 0 2 0 3 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ... 26 3 6 8 6 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ..j/1 4 0}110 0}110 0/110 0 
1 Butter Knife ............... 26 40 5 6 6 0 
1 Soup ae oy 10 0 12 0 16 0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ............... 8 3 46 46 5 0 
Total ....................|919 91129 0;1839 6/14178 











Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest, to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., #2. 15s. Tea and ee sets, dish covets, and corner 


dishes, cruet and es, &c., at proportionate prices. 
All kinds of saainiien dene by the patent process. 





(}UTLERY, WARRANTED. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 


all warranted, is on sale at WitLiam 8, Burton’s, at 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 























Table Dessert! 

' Knives | Knives Carvers 

Ivory Handles. per . 

Dozen. | Dozen. Pair, 

0) oe) ao 

Singh five vory hang is oO} 1 6] 46 
4-inch ivory balance handles ......... 18 0] 4 0 5 0 
4-inch ivory handles ................... | 2 0] 17 0 7 3 
4-inch finest Africanivory handles | 32 0| 2% 0} ll O 
Ditto, with silver ferules..............| 4 0] 38 0) 12 6 
pinto, carved silverferules | 50 0} 483 0/ 17 6 
Nicke ~\ ver dles, any 25 0 19 0 76 
handles of any pattern....... | 84 0] 54 0] 21 0 

Bone and orn Handles.— 

per Dozen.} 8. af 8. d.j 8. 4d. 

White hendies a oor ne ll 0 8 6 2 6 

horn, rimmed shoulders .. ... 

Ditto, very strong riveted handles | 12 0{ 9 O| 3 0 
The largest stock in existence of dessert knives and 
forks in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish 
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EDUCATIONAL TELESOOPES, 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 
MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 


Bee to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 
With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 24 to 4 inches 
The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses ; brass tubes, with rack adjustment to 
focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, with 
sun-shades ; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, with 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. All 

packed in neat cases. 

In consequence of increased facilities in theirmanufacture, 
T.Cookeand Sons are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 

TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 


PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of arc; tangent-screw 
motion, and all on gg Sey of adjustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands, om £5 to £12, 10s, 


PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 





HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 


$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 


MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





OLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 


. “London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales,” and ‘The Afterglow in 
Egypt,” together with Robert B, Martineau’s Picture, “*‘The 
Last Day in the Old Home” are now ON VIEW, atthe NEW 
GALLERY, 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, from Nine 
in the Morning ti'l Ten at Night. Admission during the day 
from Nine till Seven, One Shilling; and in the evening from 
Seven till Ten, Sixpence, 





R. HAMERTON’S PICTURES, 


196, PICCADILLY.—RECENT ADDITIONS: “Sens 
from the Vineyards,” *‘ The River Yonne,” &c. Admission 


One Shilling. 





POURISTS derive additional pleasure in 
their rambles when acquainted with MINERALS, 
ROCKS, and FOSSILS.—Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 
Strand, ‘London, gives Practical Instruction to Ladies an 
Gentlemen, and from his extensive Collections, comprising 
many thousand specimens, persons are enabled in a dozen or 
twenty private lessons to { entify the ordinary components 
of Rocks, and most of the Minerals and Metals used in the 


Arts. Mr. Tennant can also su ply Elementary Geological 


Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 100 Guineas each, 





QMITH, BECK, AND BECK’S NEW 
MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 
instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the t accuracy. A description sent free by 
post, or to be on application at 31, Cornhill, E.C. 





IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, at 


MOORE and MOORE’S, 104, Bishops Street 
.—These pianos are of rare excellence, with the best 
improvements recently applied, which effect a ure, 
and delightful equality of tone, that stands unrivalled. Prices 
from 18 gine. First-class pianos for hire, on terms 
of parses ury award, International Exhibition : Honour- 
able Mention “for good and cheap pianos,”’ Carriage free. 





Foz EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 


SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE is the 
simplest, chea , and best; doing every very of domestic 
and fancy work in a superior manner. ce from £6. 6s. 


Wiuieur and Many, 143, Holborn Bars, London, E.C, 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich, 





be ADVANCED by the TEMPERANCE 


£10 000 (or any Smaller Sum) READY to 
PERMA ENT LAND, and BUILDING SOCIETY, on 
0 


Leasehold Property, for any period of years not 


ex fifteen, the Mortgage being redeemable b ._— 
mont ents. Interest (in addition to a amall e- 
mium) 5 per cent, on the balance each year, Apply to 


HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


Offices, 34, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
Nore.—More than a quarter of a million pounds sterling 
have been advanced upon house property alone. 





REDUCED SCALE OF INTEREST. 
ONEY, without the Expense of Life 
or ‘tz : 


TL ADVANOR COMPANY ( ) advance 





Deposit of &c.—. 
Covent Cc 9 to 9 to;4, 
Forms gratis,— . J. HARVBY, Secretary. 














mz 


GouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of banking business conducted with 
Auperaiie, New South Wales,. Victoria, and also by yee 
with New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective 


Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





(ZREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—This Company undertak 
Funerals of all Classes, by RAILWAY or ROAD, at Fixed 
arges. 


Work1ne Man’s Funerat, Complete £1. 14s. 0d, 
Other Funerals from £2 15s. to £16 16s. and upwards, 
MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE RAILWAY 
STATION, York Roan, Krna’s Cross, for the deposit of 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE, 
Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of any 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the 


Orrices:—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





FERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94, CANNon Srreer 
Loxvon, E.0.—NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NE 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 
Prospectus. 

Agents are required on liberal terms, 


SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager and Secretary, 





UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


GREAT EASTERN CHEMICAL Works, STOWMARKET, Sur- 
FOLK :—Messrs, THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 

Tuis Manuracrory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
and was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenk. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co, 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most improved 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposrs oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a Sang of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion, 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4, poe not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder, 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force, 


For Crvit ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal, 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
agiven cost, 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 


powder. 

14. In blastmg rock under water the wider range and 
greater force of a given charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Minirary ENGINEERING. 


i, The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and pallisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than powder. 

19. For the same pu e. From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom, 


For NAvAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous m4 firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It_ can be through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as g as before, . 

24. It is much safer than powder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature. 

Messrs. Toomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners o mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use, er yy be su 
eter 0 re 


They ate sins geeuetee to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
orm of gun cartridges, adapted to every 


who $0 manatactare eres 
Mesers, Puantice @ Oo. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864, 
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QHAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


nder the Patronage of her Most Gracious M ay the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of Va ES. 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
that the present is a favourable opportunity for promot 
one of the main a purposes of the Institution they have found 

to INVITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 
pe oN and ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 
for the Classical and General Education of the Children o 
_ Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 
most fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 
Poet. 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended forthe endowment 
of the Shakespeare School should be paid only to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs. Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 

Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carrying 
out_this design, are requested to communicate with the 


resigned. 
at BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 
New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, May, 1864. 








EDUCATION. TUTORS. GOVERNESSES. 


EADS of FAMILIES, or PRINCIPALS 
of SCHOOLS, requiring GOVERNESSES or TUTORS 
have competent candidates introduced to them, free of 
charge, by stating their requirements to Mr. Marr (late 
Mair and Son, established 1833), Educational Agent, 217 
Piccadilly (Corner of —~ Circus), removed from Bedford 
Street, Strand, London, W. 
Mr. Marr, editor of The Scholastic Directory and The 
onthiy Register, and author of ‘‘ Scholastic Experience,”’ 
History of Westminster School,” &c., recommends Schools 
to Parents and Guardians, gratis. He can always introduce 
pupils into first-class establishments on very reduced terms. 
Rchool property transferred. Pupils exchanged, &c. 





LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIO.— 


/ Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
d Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 
m the Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour 
announce that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the 

Cee Pat Ww. Apply at No. 8, Shrewsbury Road, West- 
urne Park, W. 





USIC. —THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 

pe new Style and through a new Method, by means of which 

pils are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils 

attended at their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. 

JOSEPH KREMER, from Paris, 8, Shrewsbury Road, 
Westbourne Park, W. 





O LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages would be glad to extend his connection. Terms 
moderate. Distance no object. For Particulars apply to 
seaormeon,” University Tutorial Association, 9, Pall Mall 





RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every morning disengaged. He teaches Ciassics, 
renNcH, GERMAN, Composition, &c. Distance no object. 
or Terms apply to “‘ Lecrurer,’’ care of Messrs. Hatton and 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





RPUCATION in GERMANY, Heidel- 


berg.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus may be had of Mr. 
OULVERWELL, 21, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


R. BEHR, FoRMERLY HEAD MASTER OF 


HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
pending an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cam and Paris, and eee Pupils for the Pusiic 
ScHoo.s, Nava anv Minirary CoLieces, and Competitive 
Examinations. For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 








HPUCATION (Superior) IN FRANCE.— 
Beavuiiev House Acapemy for Youne GEenTLemen, at 
Guines, near Calais, conducted by Mr. L. Lisoret, who is 
assisted by eminent French, English, and German professors. 

erms moderate. Noextras—novacation. For prospectuses 
and references apply to M. LrsorEt, as above. 





DUCATION IN FRANCE.—CHATEAU 


de l’Erorze, Seminary for Youne Lapres, conducted 

Meadames Co.uier and Lroret, at Guines, near Calais. 

establishment, so advantageously carried on these last 

, leaves not to be wished for as regards sound 

and like education. Terms moderate. No extras—no 

vacation. For prospectuses and references apply to Madame 
Lrporg1, as above. 


a 


St: GERMAIN-EN-LAYBE, near Paris.— 





&. French and German 


all the comforts of an English home. Terms £100 to 
only Address. Pupils received fo h Chaplain, 52, Rue de 

. post- i . e ritis Pp. ’ a 
Lorraine. St. Germain-e -Laye, Paris. 


_—_—_— 


PABIs: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 
Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducuesye, and 

by Mesdames Verrevuit and Lemaine, 56, Rue de la 

our. Tats [xstrrurtion, situated in a most heal — 

maetood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 

Meee nOols extra muros so much in favour. It has a large 





plete, and includes the and the 
A physician is specially Institute. terms 
Vary with the age of the Pupils. ‘ 


BEN RHYDDING. 


HIS ESTABLISHMENT, situated on a 


bold eminence overlooking the picturesque valley of the 
Wharfe, is admirably adapted as a residence for those seek- 
ing health, or merely rest from the bustle and fatigue of 
professional or commercial life. e building, placed in the 
dst of 100 acres of pleasure-ground possessing exquisite 
and varied views, is in the Scottish Baronial style, and was 
erected at an expense of fully £30,000. 
For Prospectuses, containing a detailed account of Ben 
Rhydding, with statement of terms, apply to Mr. Grss, 
Manager, Ben Rhydding, Otley. 





HYPROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, Paddington Green, W.) 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great North- 
ern Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
start every hour, 


For Terms and Prospeciuses apply to Mrs. Weston, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above. 





BaAtHS.—DEANE'S DOMESTIC BATHS. 


The bath department of Deane & Co.’s warehouses con- 
tains an extensive stock of shower, hip, plunging, sponging, 
nursery, and every description of bath for family use. 
article is of the best material and workmanship, and at the 
lowest possible prices. Patent gas bath, — e, efficient, 
and economical. Bath rooms fitted complete. Deane & Co.’s 
Ramphlet on Baths and Bathing, with Engravings, gratis, and 
post free. Deane and Co., 46, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Established a.p. 1700. 





PILTERS —BAD WATER — FILTERS. 


The reasons why the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
BLOCK FILTERS, the newest and most useful invention 
of the age, are so successful, and are so superior to the old 
sponge, sand, and loose charcoal filters, are—Ist. Because 
they cannot get foul on the inside; 2nd. They can be cleaned 
without being sent back to the maker; 3rd. They purify as 
well as filter water; Lastly, ey can be adapted to a greater 
variety of purposes, and are cheaper in price. To enable 

ersons to become fully acquainted with these excellent 

ilters, an Illustrated Catalogue, Testimonials, &c., are sent 
free by post on application to the Makers, Messrs. J. ATKINS 
and Son, 62, Fleet Street, E.C., City side Temple Bar. 





TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY). 


(JILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 

cashire, sends, post free on application, an Illustrated 
CATALOGUE of his MANUFACTURES for Use in the 
Church of England, including full particulars of Communion 
Linens, Altar Cloths, ee Robes, Surplices,&c. Having 
no authorized agents, orders are executed exclusively at 
Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway arrange- 
ments admit of prepayment. Direct communication by 
letter is respectfully invited as most convenient, satisfactory, 
and economical. 





**Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable,” 


VHE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprictors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. ester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—"‘I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecu/a of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 

uality,”’—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
Tuthor of “‘Adulterations Detec ” and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 

In Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 1s.6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
12lbs., at 1s. 3d. per Ib.; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 3llbs., at ls. per Ib. 


NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Be i 
London, S.W. wn 


Established 1828, 





GAUCE. —LEA anpd PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins’ Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*.* Sold Wholesale and for rt, by the Proprigrors, 


Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLackwe._.i; Messrs. Bar- 
cLay and Son, London, &c. &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 


universally. 


(} AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manu- 
factured only by the Executors of the Sole OS algal 
CHARLES COCKS, 6, DUKE STREET, READING, the 
Original Sauce Warehouse. 


Aut Orners ARE Spurrous Im1TaTIons. 








(JLENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Priycess or Waues. This 
Starch is used in THe Royat Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize MepAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


Woruerrspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 


RAlway GREASE, COLLIERY ANTI- 
FRICTION and MILL GREASES, and LUBRI- 
CATING OILS. 
tute at 
jas than one-third che Pic, Substi for AI 
to 
PazENT pase INE 1 Oil, adapted 





tro. 
Terms and Particulars on Application, 


— == Ee 

R. HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 

Street, has introduced an entirely new d on of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 


They so perfectly resemble the natural 
ed fro 


litagtires. 

not to be dist 

observer. y never change colour or 

be found superior to any teeth ever before used. 

does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 

tion, will support and preserve teeth are loose, and is 

Pe to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed 
th sto , and rendered sound and useful in mastication. 

—52 Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5, 





((HETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Grane Oxromp Theat, and 444, BtRan> COnposite Chacine 
TREET, OXFORD STREET, an TRAND pos 

Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for su Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose Lg 
rendering unnecessary either wires or tures, require bu’ 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at_prices spmeiately Getving 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. ts, 5, 7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, an 

success of this system, vide ‘* Lancet.” 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 


IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, dated De- 
cember, 1862, whereby the continual outlay of new teeth 
is avoided, and alterations from any cause being easily 
remedied, all wires and fas are unnec ; sharp 
edges are avoided, a cree increased freedom of suction 
is supplied, a naturalelasticity, hitherto wholly unattainable, 
and a fit, perfected with the most unerring accuracy, are 
snaaren is Waele, rome a sesmess + ig a the. nts 
employed, the greatest support is given e oining 
teeth when loose or rendered tender by the absorption o 
the gums. Consultations free. 


*,.* No CoNNECTION WITH ANY OF THE SAME Namp. 
9, GROSVENOR STREET. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion. They act as a powers tonic and gentle 
aperient, are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 


stances, and thousands of persons can now testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use, Sold in bottles at 
ls. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 11s, each, in every town in the ki m.— 


Caution! Be sure to ask for “* Norron’s Pinus,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





(HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). CLASS 29, EXHIBITION 1802. 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 


6 Backed Seats, Adult Meetings, 
3 Level Tables, \ for 24, for < Tea Parties, ts, 
2 Square Classes, Sunday Schools, 


Invented for the Royal Free Schools, Windsor, and adopted 
in Her Majesty’s Schools, Osborne, Eton College, and 400 
other Schools and Colleges. Specimens at Kensington 
Museum, and other parts of London. 
poe CLERGY are respectfully invited to examine these 
eS8KS8, 
Illustrated Circular from ALFrep WILLIaMs, Windsor. 





PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 19, FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.— Carriage paid to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.-Txue Larerst and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Lagper and Fool 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. ks, ousehol 
Papers, &c.—ParrripGe and Cozens’ celebrated 
Case of Stationery forwarded free to any 
in England on receipt of Post-office Order.—No CHarae for 
Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or Address on Paper or 
Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 1s. per 
100. Polished Steel Crest Dies e ved for Ss. Business 
or Address Dies from 3s.—ScuHoo. STaTIONERY supplied on 
the most liberal terms.—Illustrated Price List of Tnkstanda, 
Welling Gases 20, post fee’ Pokreeean nt on 
i 8s, &c., post free. ARTRIDGE an OZENS, 1 
Fleet Street, B.C. - 


GUINEA 





[MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful spomechonn whieh, 
for excellence of temper, quality of eg be 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
defy competition. 


Each pen bears the im of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up xes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his s 4 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuiti 
J.G. has introduced his warranted school and public —y 
which are especiall to their use, being of different 





de of exibility and with fine, and broad 
polite, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 


Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Geahem 
Street, B ham ; at 91, John Street, New York ; at 
$7, Gracechurch Street, London. 





Now ready, 


PRIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 
Ce ie ag a 


SPEARE!” and a 
Stuart. Dee eA wit Litearecen of 
Elizabeth and the Queen of Beauty. Gan be hind, ona, ab 


all the best drapers pig ey a ee 
of stamped addross to Dax and Sox, ee 








Cassziu, Saurrn, & Co., 80, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 
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Queen, Publishers, 
THRESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, 

Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. 
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THE READER. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED by Messrs. BELL & DALDY. 


186, 


Analecta Greca Minora, with Intro- 


ductory Sentences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. By 
the Rev. P. Frost, M.A, Feap, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Materials for Greek Prose Composi- 
TION. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Feap. Svo. 3s. 6d:—KEY, 5s. 


Materials for Latin Prose Composi- 


TION. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d.—K EY, 4s. 


A Latin Grammar. By T. Hewitt 
Key, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Oomepenstive Grammar, 
and Head Master of the Junior School in Universit 
College. — Thousand, corrected and enlarge 

‘ost 8vo, 8s. 


Professor Key’s Short Latin Gram- 
MAR for Schools. Third Edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Latin Prose Lessons. By Alfred J. 


Cuurcn, M.A., one of the Under Masters in the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, London. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d 


A First Cheque-Book for Latin 


VERSE-MAKERS. By the Rev.F, E. Grerron, Head 
Master of Stamford Free Grammar School, Author of 
**Reddenda,”’ 1s. 6d. 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Illus- 
trated with Fifty Engravings from the Antique. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s8.; morocco, 9s, 


The Odes and Carmen Seculare of 


HORACE. Translated into English Verse JouN 
Contneron, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Second Edition, fcap.8vo. Roxburghe 
binding, 5s. 6d. 


Selections from Ovid: Amores, Tris- 


tia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. With English Notes by 
the Rey. A. J. Macteane, M.A. Feap. 3s. 6d. 


Sabrine Corolla in hortulis Regie 


Schole*-Salopiensis, contexuerunt tres viri floribus 
legendis. Editio Altera, 8vo. 12s; morocco, 21s, 


CLASSICAL TABLES. 8vo. 
Notabilia Quedam; or, the Principal 


Tenses of such Irregular Greek Verbs and such Elemen- 
tary Greek, Latin, and French Constructions, as are of 
frequent occurrence. 1s, 6d. 


Greek Accidence, By the Rev. P. 
Frost, M.A, 1s. 


Latin Accidence. By the Rev. P. 
Frost, M.A, 1s, 


Latin Versification. ls. 
The Principles of Latin Syntax. ls. 


Homeric Dialect; its Leading Forms 
and Peculiarities. By J.S. Barmp,T.C.D. 1s. 6d. 


A Catalogue of Greek Verbs, Irre- 
SS gray” a By J. 8. Barnp, T.C.D. New Edi- 


Richmond Rules to form the Ovidian 


DISTICH, &c, By J. Tater, M.A. New Edition, revised. 
8vo. 1s, 6d. 


A Compendium of Facts and For- 


MULZ in Pure Mathematics and Natural Phil hy. 
By G. R, Smauuey, F.R.A.S., of St. John’s College C - 

; on Natural eee King’s Col- 
lege, London ; late Head Mathematical Master in King’s 
College School. Feap.8vo, 33. 6d 


Dual Arithmetic: a New Art. By 


Ouiver Byrne, formerly Professor of Mathematics at 
the late College of Gil Be eers, Putney. New Issue, 
‘ with oo ae Analysis of ait the Processes. 8vo. 14s. 

n it be found several new processes for shortening 
pom ee calculations, oan with, the use of ot balies, 
btaining the lo ° num n a few 

minutes by direct calculation—a method of solving ions, 
involving exponential, logarithmic, and circular functions, &c. 


*,* es of this Analysis, with a New Title-page, will be 
robarning the old ‘ite-page tthe Publishers diseee or 
broush Booksellers. 5 








FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


Carefully Edited, with English Notes, Grammatical and 
Explanatory, and Renderings of Difficult Idiomatic Ex- 
pressions, for Schools. Fcap. 8vo. 


Select Fables of La Fontaine. Edited 


by F. Gasc, M.A. Third Edition, revised. 3s. 


Aventures de Telemaque, par Fene- 
ay +5 Edited by C. J. DELILLE. Second Edition, revised. 


Histoire de Charles XII., par Vol- 


AES. Edited by L. Drrey. Third Edition, revised. 


Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. Edited 


by Dr. Dusuc. Second Edition, revised. 3s, 6d. 


Schiller’s Wallenstein. Complete 
Text. With Notes, &c., by Dr. A. Bucuuetm. 6s. 6d. 


German Ballads from Schiller, 


GOETHE, and UHLAND. With Notes, &c., by C. 
BIELEFIELD, late Assistant Master at the Forest School, 
Walthamstow. 3s. 6d. 


London: WuiTtraker & Co.; and Bait and Da.py, 


A NEW FRENCH COURSE. 
By Mons. F. E. A, GASC, M.A. 


First French Book: being a New, 


Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the Elements of 
the French Language. New Edition, fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Second French Book: being a Gram- 


mar and Exercise-Book, on a new and practical plan, 
exhibiting the Chief Peculiarities of the French Lan- 

e, as compared with the English. New Edition, 
cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


KEY to First and Second French Books. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


French Fables, for Beginners, in 


PROSE. With an Index of all the Words at the end of 
the Work, 12mo, 2s. 


Histoires Amusantes et Instructives; 


or, Selections of Complete Stories from the best French 
Authors, chiefly contemporary, who have written for the 
Young. With English Notes. Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d 


Practical Guide to Modern French 


CONVERSATION. Containing—1. The most current 
and useful Phrases in Every-day Talk—2. Everybody’s 
> aaa Questions and Answers in Travel-Talk. 12mo. 


French Poetry for the Young. With 


English Notes: and preceded by a few Plain Rules of 
French Prosody. 12mo, 2s. 


Materials for French Prose Composi- 


TION; or, Selections from the best English Prose 
Writers. With copious Foot-notes, and Hints for Idio- 
matic Renderings. Feap,8vo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 6s. 


Prosateurs Contemporains; or, Se- 


lections in Prose, chiefly from Contemporary French 
Literature. With Eng Notes, 12mo, 5s, 


Le Petit Compagnon: a French Talk- 


Book for Little Chilaren,. With numerous Woodcuts. 
12mo. 2s. 6d, 





Sold separately at 1s.; half bound, Is. 6d., 


The French Drama; with Arguments 


in English at the head of each Scene, and Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, by A. GomBerrT. 


Comedies by MOLIERE :—Le Misanthrope, L’Avare, Le 
Bou is Gentilhomme, Tartuffe, Le Malade Imaginaire, 
Les Femmes Savantes, Les Fourberies de Scapin, Les Pré- 


Ennemis, Alexandre le Grand, Andromaque, Les 
ithridate, Iphi- 
édre, Esther, Athalie. By P. CORN EILLE :—Le 

id, Horace Cinna, Polyeucte ames. By T. COR- 
NEILLE :— e. Plays by VOLTAIRE :—Brutus, Zaire, 
Alzire, Oreste, La Fanatisme, Mérope, La Mort de César, 
Sémiramis. 


Le Nouveau Tresor; or, French Stu- 
See a ete and wees Se Sek a ES 
Fourteenth Baition, ee er re 





FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


The Decline of the Roman Empire, 
By Grorce Lone, M.A. 8vo. Vol.I. 14s, 


Dr. Richardson on the Study of Lan- 
GUAGE: an Exposition of Horne Tooke’s Diversions of 
Purley. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Elements of the English Lan- 
GUAGE. By Ernest Apams, Pnh.D., Assistant 
Master in University College School. Third Edition, 
revised, Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Geographical Text-Book: a Prac. 


tical Geography, calculated to facilitate the study of that 
useful Science 4 a constant reference to the Blank 
Maps. By M. E— S—. The Blank Maps, 28 
coloured, 


The Student’s Text-Book of English 
and GENERAL HISTORY, from B.c. 100 to the Present 
Time. By D. Beate. Sixth Edition. Crown 8yo, 
Sewed, 28.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Chronological Maps. By D. Beale, 


No. I. ENGLAND. 2s8.6d. No. II. ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. 2s. Orthe two bound in One Volume, 3s. 6d, 


A Practical Synopsis of English His- 
TORY : or, a General Summary of Dates and Events fot 
the Use of Schools, Families, and Candidates for Public 
Examinations, By ArtrHur Bowes, Third Edition, 
enlarged. 8vo. 2s. 


Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. 


Foster. Seventh Edition. 4to. 8s. 6d. 


Penmanship, Theoretical and Prac- 


tical, Illustrated and Explained. By B. F. Foster, 
12mo, 2s, 6d. 


The Enunciations and Figures be- 
longing to the Propositions in the First Six and Part of 
the Eleventh Books of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS (usu- 
ally read in the Universities). Prepared for Students in 
Geometry. By the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s.; on cards, in case, is, 6d.; without the 
Figures, 6d. 


A Table of Anti-Logarithms; con- 


taining to Seven Places of Decimals, Natural Numbers, 
answering to all rithms from *00001 to "99909 ; and 
an Improved Table of Gauss’s Logarithms, by which may 
be found the Logarithm of the Sum or Difference of two 
Quantities whose Logarithms are given. With an Ap- 
—, containing a Table of Annuities for Three Joint 

ives at 3 per cent. Carlisle. By H. E. FI.Lipowski. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


English Poetry for Classical Schools; 


or, Florilegium Poeticum Anglicanum, Feap. 8vo. 18. 6d. 


The Rev. Dr. Steere’s Edition of 
Bishop BUTLER’S “ANALOGY of RELIGION;” 
= aaa Introduction and copious Index. Feap. 
vO. b 


A Short Explanation of the Epistles 


and GOS PELS of the CHRISTIAN YEAR; with Ques- 
tions for Schools, Royal32mo. 2s, 6d.; calf, 4s, 6d. 


The Young Ladies’ School Record; 


or, Registér of Studies and Conduct. 6d. 


Dr. Richardson’s New Dictionary of 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Maoreneae » A Explanation 
with Etymology, and copiously illustrated by Quotations 
from the best authorities. New Edition, with a Sup- 
plement, containing additional Words and further Tilus- 
trations. In 2vols. 4to. £4. 14s.6d. Half-bound in russia, 
£5. 15s.6d. Russia, £6. 12s, 


The WORDS—with those of the same Family—are traced 
to their Origin. 


The EXPLANATIONS are deduced from the Primitive 
meaning through the various Usages. 


The QUOTATIONS are arranged Chronologically, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 


*,* The Supplement separately, 4to., 12s. 


An 8vo. Edition, without the Quotations, 15s. Half-russia, 
20s. Russia, 24s. 


“Tt isan admirable addition toour Lexicography, supplying 
a great desideratum, as exhibiting the biography 0 

word—its birth, parentage, and education, the changes that 
have befallen it, the company it has kept, and the connections 
it has formed—by rich series of quotations, all in chronolo- 


cal order. is such a Dictionary as perhaps no other 
Ss, could ever boast.” —Quarterly Review. nit 


A Descriptive Catalogue will be sent post free on application to Messrs. BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet Street, London, E.C€ 
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